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HOME SERVICE 


TEN year old boy came into the headquarters of 
the Mountain Division of the American Red Cross 
“and asked for the manager. ‘‘ Can you tell me,” in- 
wired the boy when that high official appeared, “ where I 
‘an go to have this wart taken off my hand?’ Much amused 
the manager said, ‘‘ Son, when I was your age they used to tell 
me that people got warts from playing with toads.” ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the younger, “ you misunderstood me. I don’t want any 
more warts; I want to get rid of this one!” 


| STREET ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


((\UGGESTIONS, foolish apd sound, showered quickly 
ea after the Wall street bomb explosion which took so heavy 
a toll of human life. Politicians of various parties and 
zroups sought to make capital of the excitement which fol- 
lowed. The police commissioner of New York cannily used 
t as the basis of a plea for an enlarged appropriation. Any 
droposal which is genuinely and sincerely directed toward ren- 
Jering impossible such catastrophes should, of course, be wel- 
comed, while those which, for selfish ends, seek to exploit a 
aublic disaster, are naturally resented. . 
- Among the very few of the large number of suggestions 
recently offered which seem to promise greater public protec- 
tion is that of John R. Shilladay, executive director of the 
National Consumers’.League. Mr. Shilladay proposed two 
measures. The first is the obvious one of a more careful po- 
licing of explosives. He urges that companies transporting 
combustibles be required by high licenses, or otherwise, to pay 
for this enlarged police supervision. More novel and more 
important because of its capacity of wider application is his 
second scheme. That, in fact, looks to the extension of the 
yorkmen’s compensation principle to street accidents of all 
inds. As a matter of fact, since automobile traffic has reached 
present point, using the streets even when explosives do 
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not add to one’s terrors, has become a dangerous occupation. A 
certain number of men, women and children are going to be ~ 


injured and killed by street traffic, regardless of how careful 
the individuals may be. The victims of the Wall street explo- 
sion are in an analogous situation. Neither they nor pedes- 


trians hurt in automobile accidents are more culpable for 


their sufferings and losses than are individuals hurt in the 
course of work. In each case, provision for the victims of ac- 


cidents is a social obligation. : i 

Mr. Shilladay suggests that it would be easily possible to 
work out an insurance scheme coyering the situation. 
licenses issued to automobilists and to dealers in explosives 


might be increased sufficiently to care for the insurance 


charges decided to be necessary by actuaries. In that way the 
traffic would pay its own toll. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 
HAT the United States is a laggard in the matter of 
developing public employment offices was again demon- 


They 


strated at the recent annual meeting of the Americam 
Association of Public Employment Offices at Ottawa. Canada, 


according to the reports there presented seems far ahead of 


this country. Admittedly there are in the United States many __ 


excellent employment offices but as a nation we are almost 
totally lacking in an integrated employment policy. 
literally in this respect we have practiced the scriptural in- 
Junction concerning keeping the right hand in ignorance of 
the left hand’s undertakings. 


Thus Brice Stewart, chief of the Canadian employment ser- 


vice, and for the second time president of the association, re- . ii 


lated the episode of a Buffalo plant which desired to establish 
a Canadian branch. For the new office ten men trained in @ 
very special technique were needed. The firm proposed to 
bring the men from Buffalo. The Canadian employment 
office insisted that it first be given the chance to look for men 
in Canada with just such training. It found five. The Buf 
falo firm decided to disregard the request. At the border, 
however, just five men were permitted to pass. In that in- 
stance at any rate there was complete coordination between 
the immigration and the employment authorities. The prob- 
lem in the United States is frankly larger and more difficult 
than it is in Canada but officially we hardly seem aware that 
it exists. 

Reports from the United States were not, however, dis- 
couraging. First of all a less orotund note was struck by the 
American employment officials. Instead of talking in terms 
of sweeping achievements—a thing impossible under the pres- 
ent niggardly organization of employment service on this side 
the St. Lawrence—concrete activities in behalf of individuals 
were discussed. A more wholesome spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the federal and the state authorities was also noted. 
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The war has brought victory to the 
Allies as crushing to them as the defeat to 
the Germans. In some places the war is 
blazing still; in others it started new con- 
flagrations. In many instances the suffer- 
ings of whole peoples surpassed the 
darkest days of the war. All nations feel 
added economic burdens; some are break- 
ing under them. It is Europe now that is 
the “sick man” of the world. And peace 
has not brought its balm. 


ae ee, 


What each nation did during the war 
on the constructive side, all the nations 
together must do if they wish not to be 
crushed by their common enemy, disin- 
tegration. For the maximum effort in the 
war each nation pooled all its resources 
and its strength and, theoretically at 
least, the people of that nation were for 
the time but one family. This on an in- 
ternational plane seems to me the only 
hope for Europe. To pool in common 
the resources of the world and to redis- 
tribute them on the basis of a common 
bond and a common need would not only 
save Europe materially but spiritually, 


-as President Wilson hoped it would be 


saved. 

But the spirit that made common cause 
possible within each nation is the very 
thing that in its ugly and negative aspect 
works against the same action on an in- 
ternational plane. 


ee 


So far from approaching the spirit in 
which Europe can be saved we are drift- 
ing away from it. Out of all this disin- 
tegration I think but one nation may 


“EUROPE IS DYING” | 


From an interview with Anatole France—regarded by many as the greatest living novelist 
—by Joseph Gollomb in the New York Evening Post 


recover—Russia. There is something 
new coming from that quarter. There is 
all the travail, strength, and agony of 
something great being born there. And 
nothing doomed to early death could 
rouse such a stir of emotion throughout 
the entire world. Nothing short of a new 
and giant spirit could have accomplished 
what Russia’s Red armies, barefooted and 
nalf starved, did against a ring of ene- 
mies. Of course, there are tremendous 
faults and lacks, elemental crudeness 
there. But that is all the nature of newly 
born great things. The whole world is 
reverberating with what is taking place 
in Poland. I mean that for the first time 
Socialism is a tremendous fact instead of 
an agitating theme only. Socialism in 
one form or another is inevitable through- 
out the world. And it is the one hope for 
Europe. 
* RM 


Today, strictly speaking, race is disap- 
pearing. The mixing of currents of 
humanity, due to increasing facilities for 
intercommunication, is blurring away al- 
most all racial lines except those of color. 
So that today “race” is really a word ex- 
pressing a certain mode of feeling, think- 
ing, and living rather than ,a_ blood 
relation. No, I think ascendency here- 
after will not be along racial lines. 


* % X 


I feel as a friend of mine, a savant, 
once expressed the matter. We were sit- 
ting at a table in front of a café at the 
busiest part of the Grands Boulevards in 
Paris. Before us passed men and women 
of all nationalities and races—black, white 


yellow, brown; Chinese, Germans, Jews, 
Americans, Russians. My friend deeply 
enjoyed the scene. He said: “I wish we 
could at this momént set up a barrier at 
each end of these two blocks so as to 
catch within them all these people. Then 
if we could transport them, all races and 
nationalities, to some bountiful island in 
the South Seas and keep them from leav- 
ing, in fifty years we would have on tnat 
island the most perfect race on earth. 
And what an art they would produce!” 

Something of this sort is taking place, 
of course, all over the world, but on so 
vast a scale that, although the old racial 
lines are disappearing, the new are not 
yet visible. This process, however, is 
going on much more rapidly on the plane 
of political and social thinking. Every- 
where there is springing up this free- 
masonry based on a new social order. So 
that, for example, a French Socialist 
meeting an American Socialist in Paris 
often feels a closer kinship toward him 
than toward his own bourgeois-minded 
neighbor. As yet this new redistribution ~ 
of allowances is in its early stages. But ~ 
momentum of growth is there. Action on 
an international scale is increasing be- 
tween labor masses. There are even the 
slight beginnings of an art expressing the 
new social order. But such art is not 
necessarily due to socialism. An artist 
may express himself partly as a Socialist 
in his work. But it does not follow that 
his socialism will produce his art. Social- 
ism is not yet the main force in the world. 
Nor will it prevail for some years to come. 
And meanwhile the human tragedy con- 
tinues. 


That is an encouraging indication. For some Congress in the 
near future will be called upon to rebuild the employment 
‘service. This can only be done soundly if there is a genuine 
desire to render public service on the part of all affected. The 
Ottawa meeting gave encouraging evidence of such a desire. 


SCHOOL MILITARY TRAINING 


ETURNS are appearing on the experiment with mili- 
Res training in the public schools of New York state. 

The state association of school superintendents, at its 
annual meeting at Saratoga Springs, last week went on rec- 
ord as being strongly opposed to the system developed under 
the present law [see the Survey for October 9, p. 70]. The 
report of the legislative committee, which was adopted by the 
association, held that the law was not being properly en- 
forced as to the working boys of the state and that it was 
being unjustly enforced in the case of school boys. This is 
a healthy development of criticism. Undoubtedly there will 
be a struggle between the schools and industry for the control 
of the machinery of the law’s enforcement. Why should the 
law be enforced as to school boys and evaded as to working 
boys? This is what the school men of the state want to know. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN CHINA 


T a conference held in April at Tientsin, the Y. M. 

C. A. workers of China adopted a new social program. 

Speaking of this conference, Joseph S. Burgess, director 
of the Peking Y. M. C. A., writes: 


The association in China is not content to have a few set- 


ting-up exercises in the “gym a the health of the whole com- 

munity is more and more becoming its aim. Films on teeth, fresh 

air, eyes, the merry microbe, etc., are to be extensively used 
throughout China through the net work of the Y. M. C. A.’s in 
all the big provincial capitals and port cities. ; 

The most significant evening of the conference was the inter- 
national night. The address of Mr. Saito, the Japanese delegate, 
was a credit to him, and the way it was received was most 
remarkable. The constructive program of the association is one 
which has an educational significance in the Orient which it will 
be hard to realize in America. : 

The North China Star, in editorial comment on this con- 
ference, which it reports in full, says: 

In the aftermath of the world-wide struggle, China has been 
brought to a turning-point in her national existence, politically, 
financially, industrially and socially. ‘ 

The greatest hindrance’ to business progress as well as 

Christian propaganda in this country has been lack of flexibility 

and adaptation to material conditions and the psychology of the ~ 

people. The Y. M. C. A. in China stands today as one of the | 
most successful enterprises in China, carried out by native en- 

deavor under experienced foreign counsel—the working principle 

which must make the China of tomorrow. 

The social program, adopted by the conference, starts ou 
by setting forth general principles bearing upon home life 
social life, social virtues, education, labor and good citizenship 
In the working out of these principles to practical applicatio 
it lays stress on the pioneering of the Y. M. C. A. in socia 
service outside the activities carried on on its own premises. I 
says: 
The association should be a training place for social servants. 
Its staff should be trained in social methods, not only those that 
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ns. It believes in the wisdom of protecting 
the industries, so that the development of 
will be accompanied not by the destruc- 
ucne of our human resources. 
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J. Lubin, | the chaitmani of the commission. 


f the I. W. W. The latest incident in this cam- 
gn is the publication of a pamphlet by Francis Ralston 
Ish 0: Philadelphia, who apparently is cooperating with 
Los Angeles enemies -of the commission. Mr. Welsh’s 
re is a curious example of scurrility. Although pro- 
ced near the Atlantic seaboard it has all of the exaggerated 
om ind apparent inaccuracy of the political pamphleteering 
the pioneer country. It is all color. For example, although 


on, has been dead for more than a year and a half, he, 
0, is attacked. The commission is falsely accused of employ- 
I. W. W.’s and others who were never connected with it. 
e secretary of war, the secretary of labor, Justice Brandeis, 
eral Judge George W. Anderson, former Secretary of the 
sury William G. McAdoo, Louis F. Post and others 
h in authority are pictured as members of 4 conspiracy to 
. W. W.’s and anarchists. 
‘The commission has done distinguished work. Mr. Parker, 
first secretary, was afterwards dean of the School of Com- 
e at the University of Washington. Its second secre- 
ary was George L. Bell, secretary of the War Labor Policies 
Board during the war, and, the first impartial chairman of the 
Men’s Clothing Industry in New York. Its president, 
Lubin, is one oy the leaders in intelligent American- 


TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Pekin, Prague, Constantinople—some of the most inter- 
esting cities in the whole world have been applying the 
American method of civic stocktaking which gave the 
SURVEY and Survey Associates, Inc., its name, following 
‘the pioneer work in Pittsburgh. 

_ At the annual meeting of Survey Kataiies [see page 
111] Ruth Crawford, associate executive of the Division 
for Foreign-Born Women of the Y. W. C. A., will speak 
on the social survey of Prague, of which she was director; 
a survey of one of the oldest and most fascinating of the 
_ mid-European cities, with a history dating back into the 
_ Dark Ages, now become the capital of one of the new 
- republics; a survey made at request of Dr. Alice Mazaryk, 
daughter of the president of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
and herself president of the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross 
and a member of the National Assembly, who was anxious 
- to have a body of facts as the basis of a social program 
_ for the new-old- capital; a survey in which the War Work 
' Council of the Y: W. C. A. was assisted by the American 
| Red se ie and the American Relief Administration. 


of Los © 
appears to be conducting a singularly virulent. 
on California State Immigration and — 


we AM last spring. Mr. Krehbiel is a partner 


present: attack charges ‘the commission with being | 


“How the New Jersey State Department of Health 


3 ization work. The California. Cantninion has h 4 
sor Carlton H. Parker, the first secretary of the Com- 


very high quality. 


_of an extraordinarily vicious effort to misrepresent ar 


the republic. 


port commissioners, whose objection to Mr. France, they s sa 


eae | 


Venereal Disease Ey as m the Public ae, 


\ 


tecord for real efficiency. Its report on the Whe 
is one of the landmarks in the effort to understanc 
maladjustment in this country. ‘Throughout its 
state organization has continuously rendered public 


It would be hard to conceive a more malicio’ 
and unreal fabrication, yet it appears to be ani 


string a public body whose fault has been its loyal. 


ECONOMIC VIEWS AND PUBLIC O 


HE New York Assembly i is by no means ‘the on 
i in America which is trying to purge itself of me 
who hold unorthodox views on the relation of | 
and labor. In Seattle, C. J. France, executive secretary 0 
Port Commission, was forced out by two members of th 
mission who publicly announced their intention to oust 
from office and so, in his own estimation, undermined h 
fulness to the port district. His crime was his candidacy ot 
behalf of the Farmer-Labor Party for the office of United — 
States senator. A committee of the Municipal League, a 
investigation of the proposed removal of Mr. France, report 
that his services had been “ inestimable ” and his severanc 
from the office was “‘a distinct loss ” to the community. £ 


is not due to his work or personality. They add: 


The Port of Seattle is a business institution. However desir- — 
able freedom of opinion is, the Port Commission is not primarily 
concerned in enforcing that or any other abstract right. The — 
practical problem before the commission is to establish good-will © 

a 
a 


with those who are being urged to make use of the port’s facili- 
ties. If, for any reason, an executive officer of the port becomes 
personally objectionable to the customers of the port district, 
regardless of whether the prejudice existing against him is well 
founded or not, we believe it is the right of the commission to 
remove him. 


That officers of the port commission of Seattle oF any others 
of its public authorities have ever been removed because their 


ago. 
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views were objectionable to large classes of workers (without 
whose cooperation there would be no port or any other public 
facilities”) has not so far been reported. 

A strike to retain a mayor in his job, which illustrates an- 
other form of economic pressure upon democratic municipal 
government, took place earlier this year at Hill City, Minn. 
Here Vice-President Sayler, of the local Coopers’ Union, was 
elected mayor. The manager of the local plant where Sayler 
worked got it into his head that a man who gave time and 
thought to municipal matters must be a poor workman and 
fired him from his job. The sequel was a mass strike, with 
the result that the mayor was reinstalled. Here, again, the 
Jack of imagination on the part of persons in authority is illus- 
trated. What would they say if the workers in an industrial 
plant struck because they did not like the president of the 
company’s vote as a member of the legislature? 


ALCOHOLISM AND PARENTHOOD 


R. C. W. SALEEBY, physician and eugenist, of the 
British delegation to the recent International Congress 
Against Alcoholism at Washington, is not one of those 

who are unduly distressed at the recent partial resumption 
of the trade in liquor. He has seen America dry in one state 
and wet‘in another in the old days, and America variously 
wet and dry the past few months. Just before sailing for 
England last week he put the situation as it appears to a 
scientific man who has studied alcohol and its effect on human 
beings—and particularly on parenthood—for many years and 
as chairman of the National Birthrate Commission of Lon- 
don. Prohibition takes on new dimensions as viewed from 
such an angle and it is. perhaps significant of the present 
status of the movement that Dr. Saleeby has been touring 
_ several states including New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
_ as a speaker for the Anti-Saloon League and for the World 
League Against Alcoholism, of the executive committee of 
which he was elected chairman at Washington a few days 
He is now about to plunge into the campaign for local 
option in Scotland, where a vote is to be taken in November. 
The federal amendment Dr. Saleeby calls “the greatest 
health measure in history.” It hits straight toward the heart 


of the menacing symptoms of race decay which have been 


visible for some time and came out clearly into view during 
the war. In Scotland and France, countries which Dr. 
Saleeby knows well, “one has only to study the: birth-rates 
and the death-rates, to watch adolescence—which I call ‘ pre- 
parenthood’—in the streets, the too often malnourished or 
racially poisoned children, to see that the racial omens are 
adverse.” 


Alcohol, to Dr. Saleeby, is a racial poison—a term he in- 


troduced in 1906. To cut it out of men’s lives is an excur- 
sion less into moral law than into preventive medicine and 
racial health: 


I do not believe that any modern urban civilization can be rid 
of tuberculosis and venereal disease until it is first rid of alcohol, 
as you are or soon will be. Gorgas had to have prohibition in 
the Canal Zone before he could cope with yellow fever and 
malaria. In England we' have a degree of drinking amongst 
youth, and notably young women, which you have never had 
here. There you see young women at the public house doors with 
children in their arms and children in their wombs. We are 
slipping back into our old ways—last year our consumption of 
alcohol was 60 per cent greater than the year before, which was 
the last year under the war regulations. Meanwhile we are 
professing to be trying to stop the spread of venereal disease 
and have to date a record of complete non-success. But I learn 
from your Federal Health Department in Washington and from 
health officers in many of your great cities that in this country 
you are succeeding, and that prohibition is greatly helping your 
health officials in this fight. 


Hence it is of the greatest importance to him that the 
American experiment of prohibition be given a fair trial. 
Here is the most favorable place in which to make such a 
test. American sentiment is behind it, American drinking 
habits are very different from those of Great Britain and 
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the Gontinent, Americans have been taught the truth abou 
alcohol. 
We have never had a cabinet minister in England who knew 
so much about it as the average American school child knows, — 
The United States has become the laboratory of mankind and 
the interest is as wide-as mankind. All eyes are upon you. k 
As to law enforcement, Dr. Saleeby is an optimist. He 
realizes the difficulty of enforcing rigidly a new law making 
so profound a change in the habits of many people, the in 
sufficient number of enforcement officers, the inadequate ap 
propriations at their disposal, the lack of coordination between 
federal, state and local offices leading not to action by all three 
but sometimes to action by none. But in traveling extensively 
over the country his observation has been that in communities: 
where the population is characteristically American there is 
strict enforcement—“ liquor is absent from public and de 
mestic life, and that is colossal as a matter of principle and 
of racial practice.” In communities where the population % 
largely of recent immigrants with European habits and cus- 
toms, the situation is different — ‘‘that is part of the price 
you are paying for your hospitality to immigrants.” Under- 
neath it all, howeevr, Dr. Saleeby finds the chief source of 
difficulty the fifty or sixty million gallons of distilled liquor 
in bonded warehouses and the unknown quantities elsewhere. 
Put in at pre-war and pre-prohibition prices and worth now 
many times as much, it is bound to leak out. Until it is 
gone, men will continue to find ways to sell it at the enor- 
mous profits which they can reap. ¢ 
Dr. Saleeby’s view is that the government should take this 
over and adapt it for commercial uses. Alcohol is indis- 
pensable to commercial chemistry. Manufacturing cannot get 
along without it. During the war he first proposed the use 
of crude whiskey in the manufacture of munitions, a pla 
which was-first tried out in the United. States and later in 
England. Today motor buses are being experimentally run 
in London with power alcohol because of the prohibitive price 
of gasoline. It is, he holds, a perfectly practical and demon- 
strated plan. No one but the government could handle se 
large an order and no one but the government could be trusted 
to do it. The result would be to make the fifty million gallons 
available for power and for industry and to remove it at one 
fell swoop from all possibility of use as a beverage. This sug- 
gestion, he says, has recently been made in this country by 
Ernest H. Cherrington, the executive secretary of the Worle 
League Against Alcoholism. } 


Co 
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Moreover [said Dr. Saleeby] you must enforce this law to 
protect yourself from your enemies. All critics of the United 
States abroad and those who are trying to make trouble between 
your country and mine are sneering at it as a typical piece of 
American humbug—the passage of a law which you do not in- 
tend to enforce. You should not permit that to go on. = 
After two trips through many parts of the country, Dr. 

Saleeby’s deliberate judgment is that, taking the United States 
by and large as he has seen it, alcohol has gone out of our life’ 

It is a fact that some men accustomed to drink are still drink- 
ing. They are mostly elderly “bummers”—as you call them, 
They are not destroying the home and the race. It is deplorable 
and all that, but it is not significant for national destiny. My 
formula is, protect parenthood from alcohol. What the non- 
parents do is to me only of secondary importance. Youth and 
the race are everything. | 
The International Congress Against Alcoholism meets nee 

year in Lausanne, and the World League Against Alcoholis 

will also hold its first World Conference in Europe next year 
The Washington meeting last month was attended by dele 
gates from thirty-five countries who were entertained by th 
Department of State. The Congress has been hitherto 
scientific body, but at this first American meeting it got dow 
to practical methods of securing and enforcing world prohibi 
tion. Or, as Dr. Saleeby put it, “The Congress has beet 
talking for some thirty years and more in Europe, but here 
meeting for the first time in America, it significantly took 0 
the form of research, counsel, preparation and high resolve fo’ 


action.” 


n the famous I. 


id of the jury was upheld without a 


on which the convictions were se- 


ise of many laymen and not a few lawyers,” 
the long midsummer trial of the I. W. W. 
was a loose-geared affair and the general 

numerous errors were committed in its 


abt of his guilt. 7 iene, . 
unt for the complete vindication of the trial court 
jury by the three able and experienced judges of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Messrs. Baker, Alschuler 
and for the keen disappointment of, those who, 
he least approving of the tactics and loose talk 
V. W. leaders before and during the war, had 
expected a reversal of the judgment, as to 


f 


for and 


study the opinion of the court, delivered by Judge Baker, 
liberal and logical opinions in important labor cases, 
yolving the question of picketing and moral suasion in 
‘ikes have become “classics.” A ‘ bY dived a re 

Some of the declarations and conclusions of the court are 
“momentous and far-reaching. Thoughtful men and 
omen will do well to ponder them, for they suggest reforms 
dicial procedure and in legislation, So far as the guilt 
he ninety-four defendants is concerned, the court says 
iefly and trenchantly: wae . 


We find such an abundance of clear and competent evidence 
within the indictment period that we believe the verdict was 
inevitable. Some of the defendants claim that there was no 
evidence connecting them with the conspiracy except the fact 
that they were members of the I. W. W. And several, who 
were not members at the time, insist that there is no evidence 
against them at all. In each case our finding is that there was 

sufficient evidence on which to submit to the jury the question 
whether the particular defendant was a member of the estab- 
lished conspiracy. Pees (+8 


1 other words, it was the province of the jury to decide in 
the case of each of the defendants whether there was suf- 
ient evidence to convict him of the crimes charged despite 


entitled to of any reasonable doubt as to his guilt. 


Now, in certain states, if not in all, the appellate tribunal 
is clothed with authority to review the evidence in a crim- 
_ inal case, to determine anew whether or not it warranted con- 
-yiction, and to set aside the jury verdict if, as a matter of 
fact, the evidence failed to establish guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The jury’s judgment, in other words, is not 
conclusive. But the federal Circuit Court of Appeals takes 
the position that if there was sufficient, evidence on which to 
submit to the jury the question whether a particular defen- 
dant was a member of the established conspiracy, the jury’s 
judgment is conclusive, and the appellate tribunal cannot go 
back of the verdict, examine the record and determine for it- 
self whether or not the evidence justified conviction. 

| Ne 


at Chicago— 


n was sweepingly adverse to all the de- — 


errors in the admission of irrelevant and improper | 
ell as errors in the interpretation and applica-— 


f the defendants at any rate, one must of course care- 


the legal presumption of innocence and the benefit he was. 


as a mat 
by 
April to the middle of August, 1918—returned ts 


the court threw out two of the four — 
Tf, then, the jury did not really “ deliberate,” 
remembered, the attorneys for the defence 


astonishing indiscretion of waiving the righ 
argument to the jury, analyze the evidence, 


_ judgment is conclusive? 


namely, that under existing law 


y 


gress might have entirely withheld the 
had it chosen to do so, and is free to restric 


complained that much of the evidence adm 
related to matters that antedated, the passage 


tion. — 


humanly impossible for twelve simple laymen t 
in forty minutes on 94 cases and decide whetl 


‘thus compel the jury similarly to weigh and con 

-dence—if the defendants because of the negligenc 
optimism of their lawyers, failed to secure th 
protection the law intends to accord to them, t 
can they appeal for justice under the ruling t 


“ments seized in their own offices or homes, and tl 


roughly 
risdiction? 


is a vital issue that should be p 
It is the more necessary to pre 


a severe ordeal—for the trial: lasted from th 
verdict after forty minutes’ “deliberation.” It 1 
t 


sufficient evidence against each defendant to wa an 
viction, regardless of the guilt of other defend 


even afforded an opportunity to deliberate, for, 


ence of reasonable doubt as to this or that 


The Circuit Court makes 


another sign: 
“a review by 

tribunal is not a requirement in affording a « 

due process of law secured to him by the Con 


privilege after granting it. Is it not the duty 
to take cognizance of facts, instead of legal 
able appellate tribunals to correct mistakes — 
juries through carelessness, misapprehension or 

Two other points must be briefly noted. 


were accused of having conspired to violate. our n0 


says that such evidence was proper and admissible 
it bore on “ defendants’ possession and use of 
which the felonies could be committed.” Th 
speeches and articles and letters that were not « 
written, or sent, were admissible because they sl 
fendants had knowledge and instruments, su 
papers, leaflets, meetings, local organizations, w. 
them to commit crimes after the passage of the laws 


As to the claim that the defendants were convicted 


forced to testify against themselves, the court rem: 
applications should have been made at the right time 
restoration of the documents. Once in possession of t 
ernment, the prosecution might use it, and it was ni 
duty of the trial court to stop the proceedings and ing 
how the documents had been obtained. This view is amp 
supported by precedents, but it raises the question whe 
the defendants ought to suffer for the sins of omission co 
mitted by their counsel. . ho 

The opinion of the Circuit Court is, indirectly, a powe 
argument for executive clemency in the case. No unpre 
judiced person can read it without arriving at this conclusio 


Victor S. YARROS. — ee: 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF THIS AGE (1920) 

Not more power, louder cannon can assuage af 4 

Thy sorrow, thou hast tried all these, thou groaning age, 
—Only love, only truth:—grave-strewn thy pilgrimage. 

MarcaretT MAITLAND RADFORD, 

—Cambridge Magazine. Ul a 


nation on the part of southern white men to see to 
it that the southern Negro had justice, fair play, and 
a chance for. aaa Parallel with this deter- 


ble ae has becd greatly accelerated by the 
d by the heroic part which the Negro played in the 
talk to any company of colored people at the 
they will remind you quickly of the fact that 


states gave eet a Baailion dollar, and_ the 
section did proportionately as well. They will 
hat nearly four hundred thousand Negroes were 
o the army, and that forty-two thousand of these 
ally saw fighting at the front. They will call 
Ation to the fact that in the examination before the 
s the Negroes showed up fully as well as the 
they will not fail to tell you that the 369th, 
the 71st, and the 72nd regiments have all been 
mended for exceptional bravery. — 
act that Negroes had a share in the great war, that 


inter-racial relations in America. 
y due to this new sense of value on the part of the 


maha, St. Louis, and various other centers of labor 
on. Even before these conflicts arose, there were a 
of organizations that were attempting to bring about 
understanding between the races, and in certain cities, 
s Chicago, commissions have been appointed, partly for 
gation of causes, and partly for amelioration of condi- 
growing out of the juxtaposition of white and colored 


= 
n the city of Chicago following the Chicago riots of July, 
19, there was organized a Chicago Commission on Race 
i This commission was appointed by Governor 
with the express object of “studying and reporting 


ts. as” Mod by a corps of twenty a investigators in the 
‘These investigators are attempting to study the Jae 
ing Oe fans: 


1. Causes of racial clashes; 
2. Conditions of Negro housing; 
3. Conditions of the Negro in industrial life; 
4. Crime and police administrations with reference to the Negro; 
5. Problems of racial contacts between white and colored peo- 
ple, and 
6. How to get an intelligent public opinion. 


On each of these phases of work there is a en 


\ 
\ 


Ne 


OR many years there has bess a herowing determi- te 


ee is the ene EER ee writes as TO. 
the report to be made this fall: cng aaa 


organized in the state of Tennessee, in March, 1918, a 
-and Order League of Tennessee. 
‘mob violence in all its forms, and to bring about a bet 
lationship between the two races. Not only was a state 


in a number of the local communities, such as Nas' 
‘Chattanooga, and Memphis, local organizations were 
Large and representative state meetings were held in 
ville during the year 1918 and again during the year 


m between the races. 
outlook, means that there is a distinctly new situa-_ 
the counties. 


partly due to sensitiveness on the part of the white — 


Tenn. The objects of this cooperative league are the bet 


‘hundred at a time—came together for ten days to study 


While the investigation covers the facts of the riot, errr, mort 
attention is being given to the study and interpretation ‘of x 

ditions under which the Negro population in Chicago live 
relation between the Negro and the white people. It is 
the recommendations of the commission will suggest ways 
these conditions and the relations between the races may ‘be 


' Growing out of the canis between the races, parti 
in the form of two or three very brutal lynchings, ther 


Its object was to c 


zation formed, with — John E. Edgerton, president 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, heading the league, but 


in which the whole problem of lynching was discuss 
well as industrial readjustments which would avoid cot 
Sectional meetings were held in Knoxvi 
Chattanooga, and Memphis, and local Peer? in many 


Cobnseuiue Deeks which really serves he. Meee sect 
was organized under the leadership of Mr. Clay, of Brist 


understanding of relations between the races, better healt 
better homes, better farms, better citizenship. This leagu 
working through the Inter-racial Committee of the Yo 
Men’s Christian Association throughout the state, and it h 
paid executive, who is also the representative of the Inter-rz 


- Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association for the 


state. 


The Law and Order League of Peaneee head 
a universal law observance week, with proclamations by 
governor and by mayors sent broadcast throughout 
counties, men’s meetings, celebrations in colleges, meetings « 
business men’s clubs, sermons in churches—all of which adde 


to the momentum of public opinion in favor of law and or e | 


Perhaps the most significant piece of work being — 
throughout the whole country to meet the new conditions 
have arisen out of the war is the inter-racial work of 
Young Men’s Christian Association, fostered by the War 
Work Council. This work was begun immediately — on hi 
declaration of the armistice, when there were gathered a series 
of schools for white men at Blue Ridge, and a similar ser 
of schools for colored men at Gammon Theological Semi 
in Atlanta. These groups of representative citizens—abo 


present conditions in the South, including industrial readj 
ments and inter-racial cooperation, for the purpose of reach 
conclusions on what the ee Greanizations: of chu 


only. to serve the soldiers in the camps, but to serve them 
went back to their homes, immediately organized what 
own as the Inter-racial Commission, made up of in-- 

al southern white men and some of the outstanding 
yf the colored people in the South. This Inter-racial 


j 
ie Young Men’s Christian Association in the southern — 
The method of procedure is to organize a cooperating 


rs of white and colored people live side by side. This 
“committee may be either two independent com- 
s—one white and the other colored—which meet to- 
) gether from time to time to discuss the problems of racial 
ustments and to see to it that all occasions for racial con- 
icts are eliminated, or a more common type of organization 
“united committee of white and colored citizens. 
ase there is a definite attempt to get white men who are not 
| representative of the best of their people, but who are 
entirely satisfactory to. the colored people of the county, and 
e other hand to get colored men who not only are leaders 
eir race, but who believe i in and ig therefore, satisfac- 
to the white men of the county. 
here are 769 courities in the South in Motion there are 
ient colored people to warrant the commission organizing 
inter-racial committees, and of these 769 counties more 
n five hundred are already thoroughly organized and at 
york. It is contemplated that by October 1 the commission 
hy. have a cooperating committee in every one of these 
ounties. Reports that come from these committees are the 


When any trouble arises the committee is 
mmediately called into action. By counsel and sane judg- 
ent many racial conflicts have been’ avoided; the colored 
_ people have been assured justice; the white people have been 
- guaranteed the protection of law and order. 

_ Another effort to meet the new conditions of Negro life in 
si America is the Commission on Colored Work appointed by 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association under the direction of the International Conven- 
ion held in Detroit in November, 1919. This commission, 
composed of northern white men, southern white men, and 
colored men from both sections, held its meeting in New York 
‘in March, and went rather carefully into the needs of the 
‘colored men at the present. Some of the findings of the com- 
‘mission indicate: i z 


1. That more adequately hemned leadership for various depart- 
‘ments of the association should be provided; — 
2. That a nation-wide plan to provide funds for developing the 
work among colored men and boys must be found; 

3. That a new sense of confidence between white and colored lead- 
ers must be promoted ; 
| 4, That the Negro should be given a larger piaie of self-determina- 
‘tion in the association movement. 


r many years. 


The commission felt in most cases where the association 
was doing work for both white and colored men that the 
boards of directors were ready to welcome the fullest voice of 
Negro representatives on boards, and to work with the Negroes 
__ of the local communities in developing the most efficient service 
© Negro men and boys. This is rather a radical departure, 


ut aneely by war Serie aad fede its eehonsibilicy 


ion is functioning throughout the state organizations — 


n each of the counties of the South_ where large 


In every ployed to see to it that Negroes get justice in the 


nost encouraging of anything that has happened in the South - 


r P 
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representatives of the board of governors of the Ch m 
Commerce called together a group of representa 


from the city, and after long and full discussio 
about conditions of inter-racial comity, the colore 
‘tives were asked to draw up in writing a stateme 
conditions and changes needed in order to bring 
feeling. The report of this committee was full 
and was met by the finest spirit on the part of th 
of the board. A permanent committee of coope: 
aS to give attention to the following points: 


1. Justice in the city and county courts; 
2. Uniform and impartial application of street car 
3. The handling by newspapers of news relating to 
4. The improvement in equipment, and in the qual 
in the Negro schools; . . 
5. Providing parks, playgrounds, and eee living 


_ This committee has been at work for a numb 
and has effected a great deal in the way of be 
tween the races. Among other things, a law 


and much attention has been given to the just 
of the street car laws. 

In Atlanta, even before the war, Pre was 
council of white and colored people, representin 
of the city. This grew largely out of the cooperat 
the white and colored ministers’ associations f 
Atlanta riot in 1907: This Committee on Ch 


‘The Chamber of Commerce of Memphis has _ zed 


rea 


tax and a taxes; (3) ie loan shark evil; iD Gare ry 
ditions; (5) better housing conditions; (6) park an 
ground facilities; (7) better schools, are along 
tional lines. 

Cooperating with ia committee is a Social Agencies 
dorsement Committee, which is supervising the raising of 
funds in the city of ena for public and philanthre 
causes. It insists that no organization be allowed to r 
funds which is not doing genuine work, and is thereby raisir 
the standard of work done by various philanthropic organ: 
tions. The committee has a full time secretary with a number 
of assistants. = 

Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss., 
and a number of Biber cities might be named as undertaking: 
similar types of work. 

In any discussion of constructive work being done in el 
South at the present time, mention should be made of the 3 
University Commission, composed of one representative from j 
each of the southern state universities, officially appointed by — 
the faculty of the various institutions. This group of men 
was organized by Dr. James H. Dillard, who is in charge of — 
the Jeanes Fund and is president of the Slater Board. The 


Pie 
I “more seudents have been marae’ in voluntary 
ie to ten weeks. for studying the facts about 

) Particular « attention has been 


; various fenton seagate the Sth 

lled together for a period of ten days to study and 

- relationship of the universities to the race problem. 
a N. C, the official conference oe for 
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winter our welfare man suggested — that we 
pegive health i insurance to our se I told 
My reason 


Je a to apbeesrate ve we were doing, — 


me man would say or do something that made 
t he was perfectly willing to attribute some 
ie our action. 


fty pier pas our men on anything ey wanted. 
2d that an employe, by paying twenty-five cents 


4 a week health tae so I dabided to divide our 
three groups. Those earning $1,200 a year or less 
nto one group in which they would pay twenty- 
-a week and get $1,000 life insurance, $10 a week 
oe and a camp lets physical eonaee those 


rning over $2,500 made up the eid: group and ue 


an -five cents a week, receive $3, 000 life insurance, 


in he third oun would cost the firm $39 a year, bat 
d that we could better afford to pay $39 a year on 


rm nate to give additional insurance to the men on the 
lowing basis, providing they joined the association: 


- Those who had been in our employ three years we gave $500 


additional insurance. 
Those who had been with us five years we gave $1,000 addi- 


tional insurance. 
‘Those who had been with us ten years we gave $1,500 addi- 


tional insurance. 
"Those who had been with us fifteen years we gave $2,000 


additional insurance. 


The welfare man said ae 


By Harold Alexander Gey: 


PRESIDENT, FRED T. LEY AND (COMPANY; PRESIDENT, LIFE EXTENSION 


IN: STITUTE 


We found this plan appealed battictbold to he sida 
As Ae) were sie the highescey men and se, ‘one 


aa che then in the open n marke, we had no difficult 
interesting them. 

But the firm wanted to get the! men laters | in The’ 
ices of the ‘Life Extension Institute, because we felt th 


they would take a vital interest in the results of the exami 


tion and the recommendations they received we would 
a healthier group of employes, and that would mean a gre 


output of work. If they carried out the recommendations 


the institute it would mean better health, fewer deaths a 
less sickness, and this automatically weld reduce the 
of the insurance. ad 

We were not interested in saving. this money for the i ins 
ance company. Therefore we got the insurance companies 
agree that if their experience with our company was bet 
than their average experience, they would increase the di 


-_dends on our insurance proportionately; and we turne¢ 


around and told the men that all the dividends they could 
get from the insurance company they could have to put int 


their mutual benefit society. They were entitled to this sav- . 


ing because they were the ones that had to do the things that © 
would improve health. It was aioe that the fi 
couldn’t do. ; : Pes. 
The experience of the Life Extension Institute has been 
that in examining employes there has always been a certain 
percentage of cases where the men could not afford to ca 
out the recommendations of the doctor. Knowing that we 
would have similar cases in our group, I agreed to put $1,000 ~ 
into the association treasury to be spent in any way the ass 
ciation saw fit, but we hoped that they would use this money 
to help deserving men in the organization to carry out the 
recommendations of the doctor. I also told them that th 


had an opportunity of getting a considerable check from hed 7 
insurance company at the end of the year if they would take . 
an interest in cutting down sickness. 


came aoe the beat: they ould! see no re 
- sh yuld draw five or six weeks’ Pages He ane 


zai 


‘ ieee 2 halted ‘it 


cbeineliing fhe em- 
satisfied he should, 
But we found 


ae inet sph we a that oo are. 


a 


responsibility. 7 i 


rei had saved the life of one 
, that. this man, who: was one of our 


find ba fadieiduals) seem to che ne 
their cases ns the ieee before and 


Be ai additional assistance hes man pert never | he institute’s doctor. “The institute pace re 
d. The man was so grateful that he sent word he any information the secretary obtains under th 
going to pay back the money they spent on_ him in $5 be treated in an absolutely confidential way. 
ments as. soon as ee got pat! on. his. ete This he has employes have carried out the recommendations 
tor without any urging, but others as one Teaso 


e it would be for their ber’ interest to i Henk 
ons in ees cases. The men agreed to go to the ine sure on the part of the secretary has resulted in a 

1 together and have the operations performed at the same these persons carrying out the doctor's suggestions. 
One 3 was a foreman: and the other a superintendent. result has been a decided improvement in the pie 
dition of several of our mest important 1 men. a 


THE LEADEN-EYED 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds, and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, . ae 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. Rae 


ile Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


i VacHEL Linpsay. a 
—From The Congo and Other Poems. “ra eink 


state of New York in its Utudele with its hous- 


that confronts an epidemic of disease without 
partment or a health officer. In a recent 
r at the City Club of New York city, Gov- 
or Smith pertinently observed that although the state 
with expert official advice on a multitude of 
g on the state’s welfare, it had neglected to 
e of the most important of all, and that he 
loss where to turn to obtain authoritative infor- 
sible counsel on any question relating to the 
‘people of the state. 

or Smith’s reminder was exceedingly timely, direct- 
s it did to an omission from the administrative 
the state that must be femedicd before the sub- 


ce or to its once At paesene New Mork 
ithout any department, board, bureau or officer 
comprise any study of subjects related to hous- 
pplgnning, or whose Lista: imply the 


housing requirements, 
_ body politic 1 is suffering from any acute discom- 


fisted professional advice, to treat the symptoms in- 
e disease. This is precisely what happened at last 
ion of the New York legislature, when, con- 
a great shortage of houses and consequent rapidly 
ts, the legislature contented itself with the enact- 
f a series of drastic laws in regulation of rentals, which 
ght about some temporary relief so far as existing build- 
oncerned but naturally enough failed as an incen- 
d more houses. 

e special session of the legislature convened to con- 
housing situation, these rent laws—their limitations 
een widely recognized—have been reinforced by rad- 


my) on ae local taxation of new dwellings beean within © 


ified period, for a term of years, was the principal one 
ese measures. But neither this nor, for the matter of 
any other form of subsidy to building can be made sweep- 
undiscriminating or self-executing in character without 
us danger to the state. Some administrative body must 
arged with the duty of determining whether each pro- 
osed dwelling is of a character to deserve the taxpayer’s spe- 
ial consideration—or the very success of the new legislation 
1 be the measure of its potential harmfulness. 
iat the state wants is not merely more houses; it wants 


eats light and air, as to surroundings, and as to artis- 
c ‘merit. | The state has enough houses below that standard 
w. The successful stimulation of a hasty, state-wide build- 
ig campaign would, if the building were not controlled, 
bring relief from a temporary difficulty by greatly augment- 
ing a permanent one. And outside of its largest cities, the 
ate today imposes absolutely no regulation upon dwelling 
ouse construction. 

It was with a view to all of the foregoing considerations 
that the State Reconstruction Cemmission in its report on 
housing: conditions, submitted to the governor last March, 
placed in the forefront of its recommendations the proposal 
that the state establish permanent local housing boards, to 
be appointed in each community of ten thousand or more peo- 
ple, and a central state housing agency to coordinate and 
render effective the work of the local housing boards. It was 


roblem is in a ‘situation similar to that of a com- - 


ee that the Hert a ‘of these boards beh unp: 
that their initial functions be as follows: 


Aiding each locality in meeting the immediate. pressing n 
for sufficient homes. —__ 
_ Collecting and distributing information relating to housing and 

community planning. i 
_ Assisting in the preparation of housing laws, zoning ordin c 
state-wide regulatory or restrictive housing and building ec 


Studying the means of lowering the cost of housing thr 
better planning and construction of homes, and through 
proper location. _ ‘ 

Development of a means for using state credits ‘to. appl 
housing at low rates of interest without loss to the state; i 
the standards for the use of such credits and fixing limi 
upon the return of money borrowed from the state for housi 
purposes, so that its use shall assist in the most practical ma 

j possible in the erection of adequate homes in wholesome — 
vironments for workers, at a rental cost dependent on the 
cost of land and building. This work to be preparatory to 
final passage of a constitutional amendment permitting the ex 
tension of such state credits (which amendment formed the 
second of the commission’s recommendations). ‘ 


A bill providing for these proposed housing boards was 
troduced at,the regular session but failed of passage. — 
drawn, it was again introduced at the special session, but 
though it was put forward as a part of the program of 
Joint Legislative Committee on Housing and has at all t 
had the hearty support of the governor, its fortunes at 
session were no happier than they were at the last. — 

The bill provided for local housing boards, each consist 
of not more than nine members, to be appointed by the 
spective mayors of the communities affected, and their 
pointment made mandatory. ‘The state advisory hou 
board, to consist of five members, was to be appointed by h 
governor, and placed in the Department of Labor. 


The duties of the boards, which are prescribed in detai 
follow in general the lines ‘suggested by the Reconstruc io 
Commission in its report, but are even broader in their scope 
The functions of the local boards may be described as fal 
into three classes, educational, advisory and supervisory. 
the first class are requirements dealing with the collection an 
dissemination of information as to housing and town pla r 
ning, the study of local housing needs, and the rendering 0 
reports to the state board. In the second class are the pre 
scribed duties of assisting in the preparation of local ord 
ances in relation to housing, zoning, etc., and the develop 
ment within a prescribed period of a plan in contemplat 
of the probable future growth of the city with its surround 
ing territory, and providing for the appropriate location 
residential, industrial and business sites. In the third cl 
is the requirement for the approval by the local board of 
plans for the erection or location of any houses erected 
the municipality or with the use of its money. 

The duties of the state advisory housing board compr 
the supervision and direction of the work of the local boards: 
the compilation of the data locally collected; the study in a 
their aspects of the problems connected with housing; the rec 
ommending of legislation; assistance and advice to mun 
palities, public officers, etc.; the preparation of a report on 
the best means of extending state credit in aid of the build 
ing of low priced houses; and finally, the approval of a 
houses as to both character and location, for the building o 
which the state shall lend its credit, or as to wie it = j 
relieve the owner from taxes. 


From the point of view of housing as a sonal and 
manent problem, it is not too much to say that the ena 


ee EE SURVEY FOR 
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\reat and lasting importance to the state. Its effects would 
ae, in all likelihood, permanent, widespread and of con- 
olling importance, for it furnishes a basis—a foundation— 
in which can be built a consistent, far-sighted and beneficent 
j.ousing policy for the state. 


Diffused throughout all parts of the state as these housing 
jioards would be, and forced as they would be to study the 
}roblem with the consciousness of responsibility, the effect of 
their study could not fail to be promptly and widely educa- 
ional. ‘The reaction of such wide-spread study upon future 
jegislation would be as certain as it would be wholesome. Such 
}. group of responsible local boards, functioning collectively un- 
ler the guidance of a central state body, would not only 
ipeedily begin to mould public opinion through the mere per- 
formance of their required duties, but would in a short time 
Ibe prepared to bring to bear on state and local authorities a 
jveight of expert official advice on matters pertaining to hous- 
ng and community planning that could with difficulty be dis- 
vegarded. With such a governmental organization in existence, 
10 future legislature could face the housing problem without 
laving at least the benefit of sane, well considered counsel from 
its responsible official advisers. 
By centering responsibility upon these boards for the admin- 
stration of all state-wide measures passed in aid or regula- 
Vion of housing, and of loans by municipalities, the state 
would go far toward assuring itself of lasting benefits from 
egislation that otherwise might be highly detrimental. All 
‘he good of such legislation could be preserved by enlightened 
administration, and the evil effects minimized or avoided. 
Not the least of the benefits.to be looked for from this meas- 
re would be the series of town plans that would be forth- 
coming, covering every considerable community in the state. 
That would have to be done carefully and with forethought 
which has hitherto been done carelessly and at random, and 
or the first time it could be said of an entire state that it 
had no large community without a definite plan for its own 
future development. Most important of all is the considera- 
tion that these boards in the years to come would assure New 
York state of an authoritative source of opinion upon all 
atters connected with housing —a source of opinion that 
would make itself felt throughout the state. 
Who can doubt that the result would be a more widely 
extended realization that since environment strongly affects 
character, a far-sighted commonwealth will take care that all 
its children shall be reared, so far as may be, among sur- 
roundings that will give them at least the opportunity to grow 
up physically, mentally and morally straight? 
JoHN Avan HaMiILToN, 

‘Chairman, Housing Committee, New York State Recon- 
struction Commission. 


_ Afforestation by a Smali Town 
ek spring the Malone Electric Light and Power Com- 


pany turned over to our Chamber of Commerce of the city 
ithirty acres of fenced-in land, about two-and-a-half miles out 
of the village, for the purpose of reforestation and with the 
‘idea of later turning it over to the village as a community 
-forest—under a state law which was passed by the New 
York legislature to encourage reforestation in communal as 
‘well as private enterprise. With the aid of school boys, I 
“set out the thirty acres in one day with four-year-old trans- 
‘plants, chiefly pine and spruce and some poplars, 30,000 in 
all. Probably 15 per cent will not pull through and will 
have to be replaced next spring. A little town, north of us, 
called Constable, started a small park of 10,000 transplants 
“at the same time. The community forest idea had its start 


rent of such a measure as that just described would be of © 
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in Switzerland, where whole villages get their living out of 
scientific forestry. The New York State College of Fores- 


try, which is very much interested in this® project, greatly 


Medal of the New York State Conservation Commission which is 
leading the movement for community enterprise in afforestation 


aided us by sending one of the professors to plan and direct 
the work. Our State Conservation Commission is doing a 
great work in its different departments, which, in the years 
to come, will be more and more appreciated. 
Joun H. Kine. 


Two Community Surveys 
Bears Community Service of Stillwater, Minas with the 


aid of the Department of Sociology of the University — 


of Minnesota, has made a survey for the purpose neither of 
“ boosting” or of “ showing up” the town but of stock-tak- 
ing, and more particularly of seeing whether the best results 
are obtained from the social forces at work within the com- 
munity. Stillwater, founded in 1843, has a staple population 


which has slightly decreased in the last ten years through the — 


passing of the lumber industry. It is gradually developing 
into a manufacturing center and the distribution point of a 
good farming area. Prices are low compared with those in 
surrounding cities, and living conditions generally seem to be 
good. ‘The chief lack of the town, however, as brought out by 
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Prof. Manuel C. Elmer’s summary of the findings, is that of ~ : 


cooperative activity. City workers and farmers constitute 
separate groups, business men and workingmen do not meet on 
common ground. ‘The town is over-churched. As a result, 
while there is nothing seriously wrong with its living condi- 
tions or government, it is weak in social enterprises that require 
the common action of all good citizens. ; 

Lane county, Ore., the community life of which has been sur- 
veyed by Joseph D. Boyd, of the University of Oregon, is in a 
timber district still prolific and offers an interesting contrast. 
Here good roads are one of the major problems; conservation 
both of timber and of cultivable soil are important considera- 
tions of human welfare. Eugene, the county town, is the center 
of hundreds of scattered communities, and exercises its influ- 
ence over a very wide area. People in the village or in small 
groups of villages have developed an intensive neighborhood so- 
cial life; but often it is a good road, connecting more scattered 
nomes, that forms the link between them. This, according to 
Mr. Boyd, is an increasingly important consideration, since 
agencies are as yet too apt to limit their activities within corpor- 
ate boundaries instead of extending them to natural communi- 
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ties bounded only by outlines of common interests and intimate 
acquaintance. ‘The social map of Lane county is a road map, 
not a map of townships. To a lesser extent, newspaper and 
telephone have created their own territories of social solidarity. 
In such a county, the need of leadership is obviously para- 
mount, and one is not surprised to hear that in many places it 
is lacking. Population fluctuates in some instances with the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources, and evidences of a progressive 
spirit alternate with signs of decadence. Teachers and preach- 
‘ers as well as farmers and lumbermen are fleet-footed, and 
often a social residuum remains without intelligent, vigorous 
leadership. In consequence of this condition, too many schools 
are small and old-fashioned; recreational facilities, abundant 
in one place, are altogether lacking in another, and the county 
as a whole is not knit together by a cooperative community or- 
ganization. 
veys, enlarging the individual farmer’s view of his social re- 
-_ sponsibilities, would eventually make also for a more united 
_ effort to improve conditions over a larger area. 


Books and Beds 


FN the October Atlantic, A. Edward Newton, the well- 

known book lover and collector, proposes that American 
publishers should adopt war drive methods of advertising on 
a national scale to increase the sale of books, and suggests 
“ Buy a book a week” as a suitable slogan. One wonders what 
sort of a house Mr. Newton lives in and whether he has given 
_ any thought to the dire consequences of his rash proposal were 
it widely adopted. Let us say a young man starts buying at the 
_ age oftwenty. In ten years, allowing, say, 4 per cent for books 
lost and “lent,” his hall bedroom will hold 500 books. He 
_ gets married; his wife, three years his junior, contributes: a 
trifle of 350 volumes. On their silver wedding, when both 
are still comparatively young people, the couple will have 
‘accumulated a library of 3,350 volumes (not counting any ac- 
quired by their children). Now, this sort of thing is, of course, 
wholly preposterous; and it is quite clear that American book- 
sellers if they want materially to increase their business among 
all classes will have to spend their surplus profits not on adver- 
 tising but on improving the housing conditions-of the people. 

But unfortunately, the tendency is for house room to get 
smaller and smaller. The so-called, California type of apart- 
‘ment (the all-in-one) has already arrived in the East. Since 
' here every bookcase is really a bed and every bed, it seems, is 
‘hoisted up against the wall, you cannot even store a half hun- 
dred books, not to speak of thousands. What is worse, the de- 
‘creasing size of apartments has not led to the adoption of 
simpler or less furniture; the tendency is rather to pile up more 
and to make a veritable antiquity shop of what ought to be 
a living room. This is what George Bernard Shaw had to say 
on this topic recently: 

After living in one of the “literary and artistic” houses with 
an exalted sense of doing the right thing, one realizes that all 
the time one has been living in a sort of architectural hell. I 
am so far modern that I have come to the conclusion that what 
is wanted is a law that every building should be knocked down 
at the end of twenty years and a new one erected. We have 
got into the incorrigible habit of sponging on the past. 


- Apropos of smaller dwellings for those of the middle classes, 
as they call them in England, their experience indicates what 
we have to expect here if sub-division goes much further. 
Driven by taxation and the servant difficulty to sell their 
houses, they have in all the larger cities created a slump in 
‘moderate-sized one-family houses which, in some cases, can 
be bought for a song. All kinds of subdivisions conformable 
with the law have been attempted; but apart from those which 
; involved expensive alterations with a great deal of new plumb- 
' ing, only those have been successful where the occupants of the 
e separate sections, obliged to share kitchen and offices, have been 
relatives or friends. In one case, recently described in the Lon- 

don ‘Times, ten-room semi-detached houses in Hampstead 

were converted into separate apartments by the construction of 


Mr. Boyd believes that more intensive local sur-. 
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external brick staircases; in another, separate entrance is p a 
vided by enlargement of the basement entrance for the occupant 
of basement and first floor, leaving the staircase and mait 
entrance for the occupant of the two upper floors. In all cases 
and this is the important lesson, the improvements are penali 
by an increase in the valuation of the houses for taxati 
which often takes away a large part and sometimes all of 
revenue which it was expected to realize from the subdivisio 


: 
Town Planning in Norway ~ 


ss iene the most interesting contributions to the recent 
international town planning conference in London were 
papers on-housing and town planning in Norway by Christian 
Gierloeff, secretary of the Norwegian Housing and Tow 
Planning ‘Association, and Sverre Pedersen, a Trondhjem 
architect. The latter described the transformation of that 
old Viking stronghold into one of the most modern indus — 
trial and residential towns to be found anywhere on the con- 
tinent. With the failure of private housing enterprise, here | 
as everywhere, the municipality has been obliged to sink - 
many millions of kroner in developments of its own, buying | 
large estates on the outskirts, until, at the present time, ; 
can develop its building program ‘“‘ without being handicapped — 
by private interests.” The city has founded a factory of its © 
own for the standardized manufacture of wooden houses 
and, by skillful planning, has managed to create residential 
suburbs of unusual beauty without costly excursions into” 
fanciful styles of architecture. The city is as yet small enough 
(53,000 inhabitants) to make possible the application of gar- 
den city principles to its future development ;,and Mr. Peder 
sen has worked out a plan which would limit its present si 
by an agricultural belt, provide for new industrial areas out= 
side this belt, and group future suburban settlements along 
local railroads which are now under construction and which 
will link up with the state-owned railroad system. The plan 
preserves existing, woods, utilizes city-owned waterfalls for 
electric power—not only to run the local railroads, but later 
also to supply the industrial areas—and secures for each dwell> 
ing a garden and beautiful surroundings. y 
The principle of decentralization was pareiculaxly cai 
sized in the paper of Mr. Gierloeff who, by means of regional 
planning, would deliberately arrest the flow of population 
from rural to urban areas. He was able to describe several 
fine examples of garden village and small town development 
in different parts of the country and the suburbs of Chris- 
tiania which compare in every respect with the best of those 
created in recent years in England. He said that for some 
time the building of new tenement and apartment buildings 
had practically ceased; and that, since the war, practically ‘all 
new residential building was, under the force of circum= 
stances, undertaken directly by the municipalities. Christiania, 
the capital, with 260,000 inhabitants, between 1916 and 1919 
invested some eleven to twelve million dollars in the erection 
of 2,500 houses and plans the building of at least 1,000 an- 
nually in the years to come. : With no alternative, the cities 
are forced to subsidize rents—sometimes up to 50 per cent— 
or to sell or let on the same basis to public utility societies, 
composed and controlled by those directly interested in se- 
curing good homes, ‘These. societies in Norway, have al- 
ready become an integral and indispensable part of civic or- 
ganization in almost every city. 
There is a possibility [said Mr. Gierloeff] that we may, from 
this voluntary beginning, succeed in making the formation of 
such public utility societies compulsory in all towns exceeding 
a certain size; the societies being composed of the employers ~ 
within the town and their officials and workmen, the employers ~ 
being obliged to enter all the men in their employment as mem- _ 
bers of a communal cooperative savings and buildings society, 
and contribute a certain fixed sum weekly which may be either 
withheld from the wages or wholly paid by the employer as 


working expenses, for every official and workman from the day 
his employment commences. 
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In this way, combining the advantages of public, coopera 


amilies in our Oe Uehoiiesd: Aeoided to ad a day a . 
- Illinois snidiks eleven miles distant, ene and boating. — 


ie went again van re) a few more families to ; 
with them. This time it was. decided to make it an an- — 
. These gatherings ‘proved to be such a success 
eople came from far and near. _Some thought that if 
good to meet in mid-summer, why not meet in mid- 


one cok ee: ‘14. UT here are Sly fives families on 
‘so we have a membership | between fifty and sixty. 
perhaps a peculiar club in ‘that all members of the 


i all of our activities what has perhaps brought this 


: iNee fied) ago Rhee organizing. the men of the club 


whenever they need dragging he calls the men on the line 


this way all men are notified to drag at the same time. 


‘Thus i in about an hour a stretch of road seven 
ney goad ue been pro- 


_ other ends. 
miles ae is hee in foe eee 


ivities, “Ve aie a Trench ee We gave as a club to 
ll drives for money, besides contributing individually. ‘The 
pace: ohh our club is to further the oils of its members 


Piinicpal (andias Fields | 


A RECENT summary of eleven weeks’ flying between 
‘& London and Paris showed that only 17 out of 166 flights 
scheduled were prevented or interrupted, 14 of them by 
weather and 3 by mechanical defects, and that the time 
‘schedule was kept more nearly than by boat and train. Of 
he American overland services no quite recent statistics are 
ilable, but their regularity has surprised traffic experts. 
' This form of transportation, then, has already become one that 
must be reckoned with in city planning, the more so since the 
aterials soon to be thrown on the market by the British gov- 
pment, including | 10,000 airplanes aand 30,000 engines, and 
the i increasing peace-time output of American plants will give 
ua further impetus to commercial aviation. 
_ The subject of municipal responsibility in this matter was 
Beecently discussed at a meeting of the League of California 
- Municipalities. W. P. Butcher of Santa Barbara announced 
the formation of a $130,000,000 corporation to promote aerial 
_havigation on the Pacific coast and gave it as his opinion that 
the minimum accommodation for safe landing was a field of 
_ twenty acres, so improved as to have a solid surface. The 
_ mayor of Modesto claimed for his city the distinction of being 
the first to provide in its charter for an aviation field for which 
a bond of $50,000 was to be issued. He further stipulated 


ae 


that a first-class aviation field must have a grade of about 


so. aoe be? same re that started 2s aorta 
Ae he 


from the gray haired grandfather to the youngest — 
elong torit. st) D 


a system of road dragging that has proved very suc- — 2 
It is the duty of our road boss to watch the roads 


giving the line ring, which is different from any other — 


“man drags a certain distance, one beginning where an- 
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| OUT OF THE SMOKE 

TH E Giaie) Club of Allegheny County which 
its twenty-fifth birthday, within a somewhat 
activity has contributed not a little to render life in 
more worth living. It has not only put useful laws o 
book but it has seen to it that they are enforced. It 
eek the ees of aie citizenship and ee w 


to be fiterteled with by power lines’ or builtins 
close to the city as possible. A representative of t 
tiss Aeroplane Motor Corporation said that lack 
fields was the only thing that was holding back th 
development of commercial aviation and predicted 
fore long the airplane would be as popular as the aut 
Ten or fifteen firms in California were waiting for | 
fields to do business and were prepared to aid the mur 
authorities in the education of the public to the necessi 
voting the necessary appropriations. He also intimated 
aviation was bringing the different cities of the state so cl 
together that before long they would have to consider 1 
problem cooperatively rather than from the point of view 
individual advantage to each city. ws: 

In England where, in the densely settled industrial ¢ 
it is practically impossible to secure enough land for landin 
fields close to the commercial centers, much hope is had for the 
success of towers which are being constructed by th 
Vickers company at Barrow. These, which are meant for the Fy 
present to moor dirigible airships only, will consist of steel 
lattice work about 150 feet high and carry supplies and pas- 
sengers up and down on elevators. The head of the tower is _ 
tevolving so that the airship can swing to the direction of the _ 
wind. It is intended later on to expand the waiting rooms at _ 
the foot of these towers into hotels. 


Block eeanpation on the Fast Side 


Hed foreign population of an East Side block 


ould: hardly appear to be the best material for a block 


ization, yet the Bridge Community Council has for 
been conducting an experiment along these lines 
teresting results. “The scope of the work is limited only 
that it is dependent for its support almost entirely 
yple with whom it works. The possibilities of the 
are limitless. 

he stimulus of the war on the country’ s cooperative 
i been moved, it occurred to one of the workers at the 
Riis House, a member of the Bridge Council, that 
be accomplished if the neighbors on her ‘block 
gether as one organization and helped to further the 
spirit which seemed so sadly lacking. Consequently 
some of her workers, visited the people on ae block 

‘ith an enthusiastic response. 
slock. in question is a fairly typical one. erctsing 
S are not as bad as in some places, but they are no 
an in most others. Housing, however, was the first 
n that. the organization faced. A housing committee 
ointed whose duty it was to inspect the houses on the 
ce a month and report on their general cleanliness. 
nade by one of the block workers was to be awarded 
use which stood highest in the report. All went well 
found that the house which, in the opinion of the 
merited the banner had a Polish janitor. When 
lers that most of the members of the Neighbors’ 
aoe organization was called) were Russian Jews, 


I ade. :. a “special Deter d committee, which and 


house in question ranked far below another house on. 


ock. For a time all went well and the organization 

len, one day came a bolt out of the clear blue: The 

e prize house was raised. “All on account of that 

said the neighbors, and no amount of argument could 

them that there was any other cause. Despite the 

t inyestigation proved that the rent had not been 

eased during the previous eight years, and that even with 

ional rental tenants here paid no more than in other 

yf equal standing, the prejudice which resulted against 

ighbors’ Union was dispelled only after much hard 
1 the part of the workers. 

was, however, again restored and during the summer 


ck through its organization appealed to the Police De- 


tment to have its street closed to traffic and set aside as a 
treet. When this was accomplished they voted. to pay 

irt of a play leader’s salary. The work of the Neighbors’ 
on has been recognized by some of the city departments. 

Tenement House Department has appointed one of the 

ers an honorary member of its staff to facilitate the hous- 
work, while the Street Cleaning Department has conferred 

similar honor on another worker. 

Encouraging as the work has been, it has, however, failed 

n one direction: Most of the organizing monk « in the Neigh- 
ors’ Union has been done by professional social workers. It 
is questionable just what would happen to the organization if 
the assistance of this group were withdrawn. Nevertheless the 
experiment has borne fruit. 

A neighboring block, one which had, for a long time, been 
considered more or ah hopeless, hearing of the work ae the 
Neighbors’ Union, decided that it, too, would organize. The 
nucleus about which this organization was formed was a very 
small one. It consisted of just one family: a mother, a father, 
their married daughter and her family, and another daughter 


street organization was an accomplished fact. 


‘tective laws that have been passed by the state. 
has not been possible, however, the courts have been a 


who was really the prime mover of the whole scheme, 
young girl, a dressmaker by trade, was born and brought up « 
this block, where some four thousand Sicilians live and tr 
adapt themselves to American customs. She called a fe 
her neighbors together in the local schoolhouse and asked | 
assistance of the Community Council in helping to work 
her plan. When she placed her ideas before the meeting 
was answered by such a recital of grievances that the ne 
further organization was at once evident, and the Mc 
At that 
meeting in June only a handful were present. Since th 
number of Italians from Monroe and adjoining streets hay 
come to have their difficulties straightened out at the Thurs 
night meetings. The weekly dues of ten cents defray alls 


the expenses connected with the work. 

On this block, too, the housing situation was oie prime i 
portance. What ‘conditions are can be imagined when one cor 
ae the mass of cose in so limited a shea (re Pop 


more than ea years. The tone " eee Bay Sane 
kept many in this district who would otherwise have soug. 
better quarters further uptown. Rents have been raised hi 
quite as much as in more desirable neighborhoods and altho 
unemployment is not a problem, an increase in rent is { 
seriously. Usually the difficulties have been amicably sett: 
by simply showing the landlord that he is violating the p 
Where th 


who ee not at some time decided ; a rent case  wehreh indel 
some member of the Monroe street See ese age ~The Tee 


Lepomhie ue Soe wick existed in some of the teneme 
on this block. It is along the line of procuring better housir 
conditions that the eieAnination ee to work when the n m 


with. “ 
When the Supreme Court decided that the. _ ew York sta 


the members are tee 

injuries are constantly occurring and with. the new pene 
there is no set commission to which an injured man can turn. 
The man consults a lawyer, for he feels that otherwise 
cannot get what is due eh Under the type of Preece 


ance company offered at oe time of the accident, Pere 
lawyer gets 50 per cent! Many of the men have come to t. 
Thursday night meetings where the block worker has enco 


aged them to make settlements with the company when the 


amount offered was fairly reasonable, thus saving the sa e 
of a lawyer. 

- The little block worker on this street ne plans in bore 
the organization. She wants Monroe street cleaned up. 
During part of the summer the Street Cleaning Departme 
and the Police Department put men at the disposal of 
organization whose sole duty it was to serve summonses and 
warnings on those who violated the Sanitary Code. Two 


weeks of intensive work along these lines made a great diff 


ence in the appearance of the street. The members of 
organization felt that much more could be done if the pu 


ees street eae soon au a memory. 


ee entire Se porteod boasts of 


Sega the summer. 
cornetist and pe Ae Mz & oa Oe a leader. 


The 


ite for them te program of indoor recreation. 


interest of the organization, the social and physical needs 
1e pees are. a no means oa Referring 


ee Sih ia ee ena to an institu- 
felbing: to get naturalization papers; all these are as 
part. of the work as pane ee out of a eae 


ustin, Tree, in canes neaniileg the constitu- 
adopted, the purpose of the council is “ to enable each of 
e associating agencies to discuss its program and policies with 
her agencies of the council, to prevent overlapping and dupli- 
cation of social work, to enable the. associating organizations 
‘to coordinate their state work and work in local cominunities, 
to enable them to act jointly in promoting social work in 
cal communities.” ‘The wording of this section of the con- 
stitution is modeled on that of the Ohio State Council of So- 
ial Agencies. 
_ The Texas State cane Pa meet bi-monthly, except 
iting the summer. Each of the agencies becoming members 
may be represented by not more than two delegates and shall 
have one vote. Action by the council shall not bind any agency 
participating in the council should that action not conform 
. the principles or program of that agency. New agencies 
ay be admitted by a two-thirds vote of the member agencies. 
_ The executive committee elected consists of Elmer Scott, 
Civic Federation of Dallas, chairman; Ruby A. Black, secre- 
tary of Texas Conference of Social Welfare, secretary, and 
Max S. Handman, professor of sociology, University of Texas, 
Austin. 
The agencies becoming charter members of, the Texas State 
‘Council of Social Agencies are: State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, State Board of Health, State Food and Drug Depart- 
ment, University of Texas, United States Interdepartmental 
| ‘Social Hygiene Board and Bureau of Protective Social Meas- 
ures, American Red Cross, Salvation Army, Young Men’s 


Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, ~ 


Texas Children’s Home and Aid Society, Texas League of 
“Women Voters, Texas State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
- Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, State Depart- 
ae of Education, Texas Public Health Agociation, Texas 
State Teachers’ Association, Association of Family Social Ser- 
@ Agencies, and Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


| for the organization to solve is the lack — 


rhe organization paid the _ 
to ne de needy bat plans a are now Nenad way to | 


It Baht i Moblone of the Coen at large are the 


1. Fire-escape Clear 
_ 2. Hall and Stairs Clean - 


4. Toilet Sanitary 
5. Garbage in Can 


Handbill given out ata Neghome Union 


Other agencies, unable to attend the first 
indicated their desire to become members of the cc 

It is the unanimous opinion of the members of i - 
tion that this must be a council that really out cO- 
operation, and not merely an additional organization Ww. ic 
ends its activities with the preparing of letter-h 
constitution. On account of this emphatic stan 
ment is expected to effect results of real signifi in 
social progress of Texas, and to help i in the creatio 
social solidarity. ‘The organizations becoming 
main entirely independent. Rusy A. 


Training Volunteers 


Tet only war or disaster will produce large n num 
volunteers, but that peace and prosperity may also 
them if proper methods are employed, is the experienc 
Boston Volunteer Service Bureau ,for Social Agents 
bureau, which is an outgrowth of war emergency worl 
continued and financed after the Armistice by the ] 
politan Chapter, American Red Cross, purely as an ex 
ment. At the time of the Armistice there were 10,000 vo 
teers enrolled. The results, despite an inevitable falling-o 
in numbers, have been so satisfactory that they have enti 
justified the bureau’s maintenance. Of its beginning 
work, Nell Alexander, the director, says: 


In the fall of 1919, with the arrival of a director, a new office 
system was installed and experiments began in dead earnest. 
Everybody was anxious to know how much of the ardor for ser- 
vice of 1917 remained, but an attempt to discover quickly how 
many of the war workers were still available failed and we were 
compelled to submit to the slow, patient, hand-picked method. 
Of the 639 volunteers who have enrolled since January 1, 370 om 
were war volunteers. 

It has been increasingly evident that steady publicity is at 
least half the life of the bureau, for volunteers are drawn from 
no particular group in the community and appeals for helpers, _ 
therefore, must be sent broadcast. There have come to the bureau 
retired business men, society girls, middle-aged women whose 
responsibilities were lighter than they once were, the matron of 
a large office building, a lady’s maid, private secretaries, musi- 


98 


cians, artists; even children have asked to help. A clearing 
house for volunteer service needs to have for presentation such 
an unlimited variety in kinds of work to be done that practically 
any normal individual seeking an avocation among social agen- 
cies may be properly employed. 

From January 1 to July 1, sixty different social agencies have 
requested volunteers for 805 positions. Of these positions the 
bureau has filled 678 with unpaid workers. Forty per cent of the 
placement has been clerical; sixty per cent has been social ser- 
vice—entertaining, visiting, hostess work in hospitals, teaching 
cooking, sewing and English to foreigners, story telling to chil- 
dren, reading to the blind, game work on a playground, camp 
councilor and hospital ward visitor. 

The bureau has issued a folder, placed in the hands of each 
agency served and of every volunteer given work to do, stating 
that the bureau gives preference to those agencies which do the 
best training and give the best supervision. Volunteers have been 
refused agencies which are only partially organized and volun- 
teers are not sent to financial drives., The folder explains to the 
volunteer that every engagement carelessly broken hurts the cause 
in which she is interested. “Blind alley” jobs in which there is 
no opportunity for acquiring knowledge or imbibing inspiration 
should obviously not be given volunteers unless for a short time, 
under stress of peculiar necessity or as the first step toward some- 
thing better. Each month blanks are sent’ to the social agencies. 
Upon these they are asked to report on volunteers sent to them 
during the month—the quality of work done, the hours spent and 
an estimate in cash as to the value of the service given. Each 
volunteer may thus finally be rated. 


An effort is made to increase the variety of the requisitions for 
volunteers sent in to the bureau by the agencies for it is easy to 
fall into the habit of expecting only the superficial from unpaid 
workers. Of the 273 different volunteers who went out to 483 
positions from January to May far too few gave long time ser- 
vice. Even during the war, service was more or less spasmodic 
with the majority of workers. 


_ During the influenza emergency in Boston last winter 279 
people promised to help nurse the sick as volunteers and 195 
actually did. These were an immense lift to the Instructive 
District Nursing Association at a time when trained nurses were 
_ not to be had at any price; and 172 of those who assisted were 
willing to enroll with the bureau for continued service. 


The bureau gave two short courses of lectures to volunteers 
_ last year and held one large conference, but to increase 
_ efficiency and secure fresh recruits it has decided upon a more 
_ concrete plan for the coming winter, probably small confer- 


_ those beginning volunteer service supplementary to that train- 
_ ing given by the agencies. 


_“Suppose Nobody Cared” 


IGHTEEN organizations comprising the Welfare Fed- 
Aeration of Worcester, Mass., conducted a joint campaign 
_ for funds, the Golden Rule Fund, the beginning of this month, 

to raise a total budget of $400,000 to cover a period of eighteen 
- months, from April 1, 1920, to October 1, 1921. / 
An effort was made to bring the work of these eighteen 
_ organizations to the attention of every individual in Worcester 
_ through an intense educational campaign. ‘The distinctive 
_ features of this campaign were the blazing forth of the slogan 
_ Suppose Nobody Cared across the side of the 
City Hall and from windows throughout 
the city, the graphic presentation of the work 
of the societies through window displays, the 
_ wide publicity given the movement through 

press and pulpit, and the cooperation of some 
two hundred and fifty business men who 
gave most of their time during the period of 
the campaign. One day in the week was 
designated as Golden Rule Day when every- 
one was expected to work for someone else. 
Industrial, mercantile, and other workers 
were asked to work one day. Many manu- 
‘ facturing and mercantile concerns matched 
- the total amount given by their employes. 
et The Welfare Federation of Worcester is 
| the consummation of several years of discus- 
sion and of meetings during the past twelve 
: months. Eighteen societies, comprising the 
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ences with those at work and a system of preparation for 


Associated Charities, Bethel Help Society, Boys’ Club, B 
Scouts, Children’s Friend Society, Clean Milk Society, Di 


UDGETS of all the organizations participating in the 
Borden Rule Fund campaign held in Worcester, Mass., 
by the Welfare Federation of Worcester, Sept. 27-Oct. 4. 


Total Estimated Estimated Balance Contri- 
Expenses Total Ex- Incomefrom on Hand butions =f | 
Last Fiscal penses Year Operation at Begin- needed Ma | 
Year ending and ning of 
April1,1921 Endowment Year : 
Assoc;ated Charities... .. $18,030.90 $22,790.67 $5,690.67 ...... $16,60 
Bethel Help Association. . 10,855.79 7,490.00 2,990.00 ...... 4,508 
Boy B/ClUD ie ici. Si ierp ete 24,892.29 31,792.50 9,292.50 ...... ay 
Boy ROEM et hg ach wets va 2,327.02 B,S08-00) =k eee $368.66 8, 0 
Children’s Friend Society. 34,155.57 46,600.00 28,100.00 ...... 18,509 
Clean Milk Stations. .... 1,802.98 2,600.00 _....... 600.00 2, 
District Nursing Society. . 28,083.28 60,204.67 15,200.00 13,004.67 32,000 
Door of Hope.........-. 2,693.01 7,164.78 164783 0: mam 7,000 
Employment Society..... 9,873.56 12,812.85 5,809.40 1,503.45 5,500 
Fresh Air Fund......... 3,110.16 4DODO0 Pi era Siicer nn ipo 4,000 
Girls Clap cesses ae 1,510.25 2,959.82 1,109.00 50.82 1,800 
Memorial Hosp. Aid Soc.. 2,299.00 3,145.79 1,005.00 1,140.79 1,000 
Memorial Homes for Blind 5,181.51 9,975.00 3,975.00 ....,. 6,000 
National Civic Federation 2,491.94 7,548.68 1,720.74 1,727.94 4,100 
Temporary Home......- 9,632.54 ioe 4,448.00 1,150.88 a 
Travelers’ Aid Society. . . 1,890.00 ASiIM WIE Ae Sek Ate Se x 
; Z .. 161,499.27 198,515.00 137,515.00 ...... 56,000 
9,270.01 2200000) /,0 Sicko nim baleen 22,000 
67,143.96 84,845.48 4,065.00 290.14 29,000 
SOP 4,000.00 asaes ie 4,000 
OtaAinie dase cout ne $396,843.04 $547,763.27 $276,575.43 $21,187.84 $250,000 
BOHRA me eri > $396,843.04 $238,919.83 $18,251.65 $148,798 


trict Nursing Society, Door of Hope, Worcester Employment 
Society, Fresh Air Fund, Girls’ Club, Homes for Blind, 
Memorial Aid Society, National Civic Federation, Tempo- 
rary Home and Day Nursery, Travelers’ Aid, Y. M. C. AL 
and Y. W. C. A., formed the charter members of the federa= 
tion. ‘The special reasons given for federating the societies are? © 
1.- To increase their efficiency by closer cooperation. vi 


2. To prevent overlapping in their work by a better knowledge 
Pe 


of the field of operation of each society. 7 
3. To cover that field more thoroughly by a cooperative study ie 
of the needs of our city. 3: 
Additional reasons given for the campaign were to give wider — 
publicity to the work of the welfare organization, to increase. 
the clientele of interested people, to relieve the tired business — 
man from overtaxing calls upon his time and money, and to 
release the societies from the worry of securing adequate funds. 
for carrying on efficient work. ; 


The A. R. C.in Wall Street 


ITHIN fifteen minutes after the explosion on Wall 
street, the New York County Chapter of the American 

Red Cross had recruited 20 emergency nurses. Within an 
hour they had recruited 98. The Motor Corps was at work 
on the street before the news had reached some of the receiving” 
hospitals. ‘Thirty-five field directors, men skilled in handling 
crowds, were rushed to the scene in automobiles. These 
men established communications with the police and two of 
_ them were detailed to each of the half dozen hospitals to which 
the Motor Corps was carrying the injured. 
‘There they set up information bureaus, get- 
ting in touch with relatives of the injured 
with the help of messengers.. The Division 
Headquarters served as a clearing house for 
the names of the injured. Stenographers” 
ewere dispatched to assist the hospital physi-— 
cians and workers in making hospital 
records, 
Sixty-four thousand four hundred and_ 
forty-one surgical dressings, 1,098 hospital 
supplies and 508 sewn garments were fur-_ 
nished from the warehouse. Surgical imple-— 
ments and dressings were bought in the open 
market and turned over to the Broad Street 
Hospital. } 
The Chapter has been widely congratu- 
lated for this demonstration of the working 
of its machinery for disaster relief. a 


ping mptoms. — 
b t do need some 6 guidance in ‘effecting a a 


ly or marital situation’ 


ee ‘oe how to conserve Sie 
D enor’, ‘opportunities for healthful 


health, not curing of disease. Nor was this 
At included opportunity for physi-— 


for all kinds of organized recreation. 


ctive exercises to about: 700. Between 300 and 400 


Boo, y women averaged 1 in-age 25 years. They represented 
n: ralities and came from 46 ‘occupations. 


A 


rial and bees women in Ma aoratinie their own health? 
, from their attitude toward compulsory examinations 


10 are employed by firms with the most up-to-date. medical 
partments. One girl when asked why she came to a Health 
enter _When she had poe examinations by the firm — 


af L get 1 no i cotuetoe out of ‘the examination given there. It 
occupies about fifteen minutes, is given by a young man doctor, 
and I learn nothing. When, after the examination, I am not 
sent for, I infer I am physically sound. But I have lots of in- 
digestion, and pain at menstruation. I’m never told anything 
_to do for these Hones ant I’m not really. sick enough to go to 
_a doctor. : 


At the Health Center, the girl comes for examination by ap- 
intment. She is not. kept long waiting. She is first examined 
‘by a woman physician who takes time not only to go over heart, 
ngs and other vital organs but to inquire into habits of diet, 
Xxercise, etc., and to give instruction. Sometimes the girl takes 
his opportunity to tell of mental problems that are oppressing 
her and handicapping her in her work. Because the examina- 
tion is not “ rushed,” “ systematized ’ *_limited to an exact 
number of minutes all serious emotional difficulties come to 
the surface. And these are legitimate problems for the health 
- doctor; for they certainly impair a girl’s physical capacity as 
eanch as any faulty functioning of the body—and even more 

_ than many organic disturbances. The doctor’s part of the ex- 

“amination occupies at least thirty minutes. She then passes 

Phe girl into the hands of the physical educator, who takes 
7 strength tests and examines for faulty posture and any foot 
weaknesses, This is done before a triple mirror so that 
he girl can perceive her own defects and can be given not gen- 
ral instruction such as “you need more exercise” but individ- 
ual instruction such as “you have a hollow back and should 


are many people who are ‘not ¢ what would bel 
but. who are burdened with trivial - 


_ was filled up direteh July ae dates for ex mi 
_ more appointments could be made, but a wai 


> with oF in vidual “The hea is erat ey 
a eye more. 
Center learned to get control of her indig 
- struation and other handicapping illnesses, 


It : 
were so-called ‘ ‘well” girls. Yet ho 
ae in mi September: 1919, rine the primary object 
care she was referred to her fami y ci 


corrective exercises for bad posture, as_ 


ot, in nine months, ‘the Health Center had ex- _ 
ween I, 500 and 2, ,000 women and children, and had > 


vantage every month of the recreational outings. The — 


istered by firms. Girls have come to the Health Centex — 


most part city born and bred be expected to sho 


Phy this c or rhe special type of exercise to cor 
week from periahe at 7 P.M. and if ee her 
“Mean.” at : 

The girl recognizes that this type of exam 
_ value to her. She gets something out of it and 1 


up which within two weeks reached about two 
A strong feature of the Health Center has 
ium. The physical examination is valualte by 


Girl after girl shot nate 


her posture and taking adequate exercise. 
The young women who took advanta 
“Center would not have gone to private do to 


‘complaints! If a. girl was sick enough to ne 


‘The Health Center iid not ‘ * treat ” 


ie tesa: + 


Headaches. efce a bptista aan chata iat We ae 
i _ Indigestion Ra aR ous ene onart ee Aae 
Constipation : they 
Menstrual Disturbance . 


i ae nD 


Nineteen and two-tenths per cent | 

antl on account of menstrual | difficulties 
I per cent (8/10 of 1 per cent) of girl po 
‘handicap alone’! iyi toy srk Gag Ra ga 
' ‘The poorness of posture is Gaeciievante to the indi 
watches groups of young industrial and bus 
hurrying energetically. to and from their place ¢ 
Yet on examination, only about 10 per cent h 
posture. The average American girl is droop sh 

hollow-backed, flat-chested. ny 


But the character of her fies is enough to accou 
these defects. How can a young girl whose parer 


even normal muscular condition when she spend 
‘a day at a typewriter, two to three hours com 
crowded trains, one hour in domestic work, six da 
through the winter or entire year? Unless her ey 
Sundays are wisely planned she is bound to deteriora 


this regime. 
The Health Center aimed to open opportunities for 


to use their free time to the best advantage. Camping, 
parties over the week end, tennis in the late afternoons 


sees gowns and corsets are ae on qhibinee and an incr 
ing number of girls are testifying to the benefits of sim 
dressing. 

Just what does the Health Center mean to the girls snkgs . 
there? Take three or four typical cases. 

Mary came to the Health Center because she didn’t fen ‘i 
well. But she chose the Health Center rather than a doc A 
tor because she didn’t feel ill in any particular: Way. Dur- 
ing the winter she had passed through a series of fears, 


EY, Billy, Shee ‘he a Crusader. pn don’t Mee 
‘muhat a Crusader is! Sure it's a fellow what 
gets a gold badge for doin’ things and gets called 


and a Squire and a Knight and a Knightbanneret 


ke in a story book. And if all us kids is Crusaders 
ur school’ll get a big banner or maybe a big silver 
cup, and if you are a Knighthanneret Crusader you 
ket to a big show. If you ain’t you can’t 99, cause 
ot what gets the ticket. Guess I know, ’cause I 
went last year and I’m goin’ agin next year. Say, 
that show's the grandest show you ever seen. It’s 
gon bigger’n a lion and he nearly eats up all the 
Gee, you oughta hear'’em scream and scream 


yes high eaeol: The oe: evenings: she spent t 


She had few friends, and was never able to affor 


the form of movies or theatre. a 


__ When she first came to the center a5 was constantly f ‘ 


dig. it ean? Was eae giving tour “She felt hat oe 
suffering on account of her weakness. This girl began atter 
ing ears regularly every evening ne went to” 


ghta hear him holler. He almost gets ’em too. 


ie ae i ih hase ee ee pie cises ie took hin’ Hanes away ee home, She began sh 


“carry his head off on a big spear, and every- to feel much better and has kept up the new mode 
and sings and everything—everybody that’s a year with remarkable persistence. The change. in 
_ Sure I knowed you'd wanta be a Crusader, Billy, ance is as striking as that of men who went from 
a uae is naltsh your hands ne ever’ meal, and army—and her petty complaints has steadily dec 
To improve physically a person must want to improve. — 
| out sa your fee and drink Lops of tees water the advantage must be on the side of getting well. And I th 
and stop drinkin’ tea and coffee and keep your it is true that when the person wishes strongly to get well— 
i : peo nest kan strongly enough to do something about it—she always: 
oe AR oe he Cone eae Prot ie proves. ‘The center has demonstrated this. 
, when you get used to it. I bin doin’ it two | What the Health Center has attained is a well nigh v 
versal improvement in the case of all who have taken adva 
eae : ‘ tage of it—an improvement that will count in the charac 
indirect method, the direct motive OE the: | ei rats aes esa girls do. 
1 Health Pid, Ae on tubercu- ‘The women who came to the Health Center were not 3 
BUOG *: They were average well girls. Most industrial firms in thei 
ing sstablished among the “ Billies”’ of the coun- medical - ft lao fete with their’sick. They cannot 
Six years ago the Modern Health Crusade was | afford this personal health-improvement work for their avera 
sd by a member of the National Tuberculosis employes. Yet it is primarily the kind of work the wom 
_ He knew children. As a consequence, employe desires—the kind that makes her feel better. ‘She. Vi 
ed this new international health game vee ues it to the point that she would be willing to pay for it. T 
‘Health Center should be jointly supported by employer a 
actively i in knighthood chivalry with tangible employe—for the employe Pee cae by eras this kind 
o be jousted for, that the child’s operon individual work. If, however, the employe paid half the c 
est are immediately aroused. (on a voluntary basis) the work of the Health Center wot 
eee have to be adapted to the real needs of the girl. She would he 
is to value it enough to pay for it. It could not be perfuncto 
cold hung on longer than usual she thought she When ‘Ndustilel foe anit to see the value of Fann we 
ulosis. J ust -as she had made up her mind to go that makes girls well, through their own effort, they will 
she got rid of her cold, but then had indiges- willing to sustain the kind of place that the girl herself reall: 
again passed by before she got around to consult-  yalues. Kristine Mann, M.D. 
i nily physician—and so on through the winter. She 


, lea Ww 7 
learned from the girls in her office about the Health 

Cent sical = insuon and came eagerly. She was shown Neg ro Health eek 1 in Texas 
: Dear sir: i am Pushing the Negro helth weeak to be serve 


Bie he circumstances of her life were more than in April the 4, 1920. i was very glad to reseave the letter fror 


xplain her condition. She was an able stenographer you as i had bin talking one of serving that day and we ar 
working on the problum | now eny thing that you can send me 


-hour job that she liked well enough. The money to help me in this work i shall be glad to reseave it. 


however, enabled her only with great economy to 
= : ig : y, ‘HIS is one of the many letters of its kind receive 


by the Texas Public Health Association, which d 
rected a Negro Health Week in Texas last spring. Man 
of these letters ‘were illiterate, many written by polishec 
Negro students, but all expressed the intent idea of help 
ing the Negro race toward better health. Lea 
She The following lines from letters will show the extre 


to understand herself and her situation. In course of  tYP&, of Negro ministers of Texas, who played the maj 


Mary has worked out a plan for freeing herself more in part in making the week a success. One writes: 
he evenings and getting the social and out-of-door jife she Listen i do not like to make excuse but i have it to do know 


: I am and old man i suffer with the reumatisem to-i am a man. 
eeds. One of the greatest problems the Health Center has i cannot read and write one word would not know my name if 


to deal with is just this relation of the unmarried daughter to i would see it. I have some person do all my reading and 
the home. How willing the average family i is to sacrifice the writing butt i will do all i can to healp my pepul. 

unmarried girl—and how trained she is to submit. Before she Another writes: 

is thirty-five the monotony and responsibility of her life shut I heartily congratulate you, and endorse the stand the asso- _ 
her in like prison bars. A case like this is more a psychical than ciation has taken for the betterment of the human race, and’ 


ou particularly the colored people. I have delivered six sermons: 
a physical case—although the symptoms are physical. on the several subjects suggested by you. I believe that my 


But more often the girl’s difficulty is physical. A worker ina | people see things in the right light, ah that teen have beer 
tactory manufacturing underclothing came to the center. She greatly benefited. Pree : 


en os eine years, helped her mother to bed and staid 
fing to leave the invalid alone i in the evenings. Al 


of her aa that prevents her oe it herself. 


aM “ft \ 


’ abou the Be ; 
ther hand, 


ar 1 after year, thes 
ath rate Hae ieee 

than that of the nies Epidemics claim more lives _ 
) Negroes than among the white population. In 1916, 
cording to the Negro Year Book, deaths from tubercu-— 
Negroes per one hundred thousand numbered 
average deaths IO: the whites was only 
Oe that Uae: are ¢ 450,000 Negroes sick 
ith at all times, and that the annual cost of this 
kness is approximately $75,000,000. The annual economic 
ss to the South from sickness and deaths among the Negroes 
ts to” $300, 000,000, of which one-half could be saved 
through proper health measures. This amount would pro-— 
good schoolhouses and six months’ schooling for every 
d, white and black, in the South. _ 

se were the reasons for carrying on nae ieor8 Health 
ek: to help the Negroes themselves, and to lessen the 
ances of diseases spreading from them to the other races. 
The Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell was placed in charge of the 
egro Health Week, aided by a number of field workers of 
the organization. | Each day of the week was specially des- 
ated by Governor W. P. Hobby, of Texas, who, in a 
i amation to all the Negroes of the state, named them 
as follows: Sunday, Health Sunday; Monday, Personal Hy- 
gi Day; Tuesday, School Sanitation Day; Wednesday, 
ae Oe Fly ma Pay Thursday, ed upereulogis » Day ; Fri- 


The ote for each of he days was outlined by the asso- 
ation, with health sermons; talks by doctors, teachers and 
urses on personal hygiene; clean-up of school buildings and 
rounds, as well as homes and the entire community; destroy- 
ing the breeding places of flies and mosquitoes; stories and 
ngs for the children, etc. The outlines, with suggestions 
or lectures and sermons, were sent to the Negro ministers 
of the state for. distribtuion, In a num- 
ber of places “ volunteer health Leagues ” 
were organized and many of these have 
since become permanent. 

Lhe. following system was used to 
carry out the health program: (1) let- 
ters to Negro ministers and thousands of 
others announcing the Negro Health 
Week; (2) letters containing facts and 
statistics on Negro health, with a stuffer 
outlining the week; (3) a pamphlet with 
full plans for the eae of each day 
in the week, the outline for lectures, a | 
health story, etc.; (4) a letter to all Ne- 
gro ministers in the state with a health 
sermon by the lecturer to Negroes; (5) 
a final letter just before the opening of 
the Health Week, urging its observa- 
tion. Special letterheads and envelopes 
were used for all correspondence. ; 
_ A questionnaire was sent to 150 com- , 


_ Posters praien “a Booklet Distributed in Prance by the American Red Cross 


With almost 14,500 deaths among the Neg 


munities. 
these 
complete, bu 


most ee other communities" 


week. 


were organ 


Easton over thes Modern Health ( 
themselves, their homes and their communities 
to better their own health as well as that of the peopl 
them. “These Modern Health Crusaders were fort 
squads and went over their city or districk 
places where disease thrives. They cleaned 
searched out leaking garbage cans, and did er 
other good work. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount on 
ing the week; but it is certain that many Neg: 
lessons in personal hygiene and commun 


yearly, and a financial loss of $24,800,000 a ye 
because of eae es and cuene there c 


Heer iMcs use no sugar and do not know 
tooth-brush but they have no cavities in their 
use very little sugar and have very few defective 
the Americans use a very large amount and have r 
although they are so careful about cleansing their teeth, ac- 
cording to a Bridgeport Board of Health pamphl ‘quoted j 
by Dr. Henry Larned Keith Shaw in an article on d can 
in Mother and Child for October. ‘“ The sugar habi 
pamphlet calls it, is very harmful to both the digestion 
teeth and should be jealously guarded against. 
For the two-year old, Dr. Shaw 
an appetite-producing sample t menu 


Breakfast. Cooked cereal. 5 
stale bread’ and butter, Mille-to: dunia Raw 
apple. \  =Sag 

Dinner. Split pea soup with croutons. 
roast beef. Baked potato. Spinach. 
whole wheat bread and butter. Rice pud 

Supper. Cooked cereal. Apple sauce. | 
whole wheat bread and butter. Milk to d 
In order to insure against cavities, | 
sides the diet, Dr. Shaw insists on a — 
careful cleansing of the teeth night and 3 
morning, a 

He sums up by saying: ae 


Diseased teeth are preventable and these 
fore unnecessary. The principles of dental _ iz 
prophylaxis should be more widely taught — 
and both parents and children should realize — 
that proper diet, local cleaning and periodic 
dental supervision will eliminate the aching : 
tooth, ; 


‘ es 


| THE SPHERE OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 

_ By Katherine Vassault. 178 pp. 

COMMERCIAL RECREATION 

By Charlotte Rumbold. 155 pp. 

PUBLIC PROVISION FOR RECREATION 

» By Rowland. Haynes. 198 pp. 

A COMMUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM 
Summary Volume. 116 pp. Cleveland Foundation. 
$0.50 each; by mail of the Survey $0.60. 


Price 


The first three reports of the recreation survey made by the 

Cleveland Foundation, containing studies of recreation influences, 
have already been reviewed in the Survey. Four additional 
reports present studies of the agencies in the city. The compre- 
__hensiveness of the material brought together, the amount of gen- 
_ eral information which is condensed into these small volumes and 
the broad application possible from many of the conclusidns 
-make these reports of interest to people outside of Cleveland. 
_ There is a distinct need along recreational lines, it is pointed 
‘out in the introduction to the report on the Sphere of Private 
Agencies, which cannot be met by commercial recreation, or by 
public recreation “which is limited by lack of funds and difficulty 
f administration to little more than caring for the wholesale, 
absolutely necessary needs of children of school age, on the play- 
‘ground and on the street and of the grown folks in the parks.” 
However much the advocates of municipal recreation may take 
issue with a statement which so limits the field of public recrea- 
tion in its efforts to reach adults—particularly in view of the 
‘experiences of Milwaukee and other cities in the use of schools 
as ‘social centers—no one will challenge the statement that there 
18 a very distinct and important place for private recreation op- 
erated either on a cooperative or philanthropic basis. 

In this report the Cleveland survey has shown very clearly the 
contributions which are being made to the recreational life of 
pecialized groups by such agencies as the Y. M. C. A,, the 
Y. W. C. A,, the churches, industries, settlements, clubs and 
ocieties of various kinds and by the art museum. It points out 
the limitations to these private agencies and suggests how these 
' groups may be made more positive forces in the city’s leisure- 
- time life. Especially significant is the discussion on industrial 
recreation, particularly as it relates to the employe as a citizen 
of the community and to the duty of the employer in observing 
the cooperative principle of control and support of recreational 
‘facilities and in cooperating both with the group of his own 
‘workers and with the larger community groups of which his 
workers are a part. One will go far to find as telling a state- 
_ ment as is made in the chapter on Cooperative Recreation Among 
the Foreign-Born, on the contribution of the foreign-born to 
_ American civilization or so sympathetic a presentation of the 
’“ genuine self-created pleasures ” of the various races represented 
in a large city’s population. 


- One cannot but feel after reading the report on Commercial 
‘Recreation that in the main Cleveland is unusually fortunate in 
the quantity and quality of its commercial recreation which the 
_ survey wisely and frankly recognizes as having a large and legiti- 
mate place in the sum of recreation agencies. The report does 
“not advocate a transfer of the recreation now conducted for 
_ private profit to governmental or philanthropic management, but 
believing that such agencies are meeting a distinct need, seeks 
only to secure facts which may be constructively used. Motion 
_ picture theaters, billiard rooms and bowling alleys, dance halls, 
coffee houses ‘and saloons, commercial amusement parks, the base- 
ball club, lake excursions and burlesque theaters are the forms 
of commercial recreation chosen for study and many interesting 
' facts are presented regarding legal control, censorship, trade 
control and other phases.’ There are persons who may not agree 
that the enforcement of laws touching the regulation and con- 
trol of motion picture theaters and some other forms of com- 
mercial amusement should be a function of the municipal recrea- 
tion department; but the recommendation that licensing power 
should be more carefully safeguarded and administered and a 
definite unified policy of licensing and inspecting adopted, is one 

__ to which all public spirited citizens will heartily subscribe. One 
is impressed with the broad-mindedness with which the report 
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views the entire field of commercial recreation with its many” 
problems and the constructiveness of its suggestions not only for A 
eliminating existing evils through repression, regulation and the 
power of public opinion, but for making of still greater importance | 
the really good features which commercial recreation has to offer. ih 
A timely warning to other cities lies in Cleveland’s discovery ~ 
of the grave problems in connection with billiard rooms, coffee 
houses and other forms of commercial amusement, arising from a . 


A 
the elimination of the saloon. Many of these problems can be BT 
met only by directing the spare time of great numbers of men x ‘ 
to new and more wholesome recreation. 


eX 


4 


In Public Provision for Recreation the survey committee has 
dealt specifically with the public facilities of Cleveland as repre- 
sented in the playgrounds conducted by the schools and by the 
Department of Parks and Public Property, the school community 
center, municipal bath house, public park and the public library. | 
The provision for adequate play space, the quality of the play 
leadership on school and city playgrounds and the, effectiveness 
of the service centers established during the war are all factors 
carefully studied. Certain conclusions made are of interest to 
all communities. No one doubts the wisdom of using all the play 
space a city has, of providing-enough additional space to care 
for the needs of the most congested districts and of securing play 
space now for the future before land values soar too high. Never- 
theless, many cities are finding to their sorrow that they have 
neglected too long these three fundamental requirements. The 
necessity is recognized in recreation administration for trained 
leadership of a high type, for year-round playgrounds for children, 
for increased evening use of playgrounds for adults, for a broad 
program of community centers, some of which at least shall have 
activities paid for by the people of the neighborhoods, and for 
a central administration of all play centers, both of school and — 
park property, under a unified plan. Many will agree that 
gardening might be made a legitimate part of the school program 
and the recommendation that the public baths shall be real com- 
munity centers and the public libraries made to function more 
definitely for recreational purposes makes a wide appeal. 
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In the last volume, The Community Recreation Program, we 
have the summary and interpretation of the six reports in terms 
of life and their application to Cleveland’s problems. The study 
of Delinquency and Spare Time shows there is a connection 
between delinquency and the habitual uses of spare time in three _ 
out of every four cases. Not “ wayward” but “ wayless” are — 
most delinquents whatever their age. The man who in youth © 
has developed or has had developed for him a rich, resourceful 
background of recreative life is not going to be led easily into 
the sort of spare-time activity that draws inevitably to delinquency. _ 

The report on School Work and Spare Time reveals a closer — 
relation between spare time pursuits and school progress than 
between either native ability or economic status and school prog- 
ress. Spare time activities should therefore be utilized in di- 
recting school work as well as in helping in the development of 
spare time habits for adult life. 

The importance of leadership outside the home, as well as in, 
is the primary contribution of the volume on Wholesome Citizens _ 
and Spare Time. Sixty-one per cent of the wholesome citizens _ 
selected for study had an active play life in childhood largely — 
because of the leadership of playmates, of parents, children and 
adults in the home and of teachers, Sunday school leaders and 
others outside the home. 

In The Sphere of ‘Private Agencies, it is convincingly pointed 
out that private recreation has perhaps its greatest value in the 
field of “obscure experimentation” with specialized groups. 
Because of its very liberty in planning programs, private recrea- 
tion has often failed to perform a considerable part of its leader- 
ship function. Commercial recreation will always carry the 
brunt of away-from-home adult recreation. Legal control, trade 
control and social control—the latter the most powerful of all— 
must all function to make it a greater community asset. 

In Public Provision for Recreation is emphasized the absolute _ 
necessity for a city’s meeting out of public funds the wholesale _ 
needs of its citizens which cannot be met by individual direction ‘ 
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n never be handled by 


agencies. On this basis a comprehen- 
‘lined for Cleveland’s future development, the 
will lie in the successful coordination of all 
g recreation and the building up of a promo-. 
affliated with public: agencies and with the 
eriaer Whe be AB BEE Conprr. 
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| 341 pp. 
niles mail of he Sunvey ae 70. a ce nes 


es ee ‘Published i by Audion: New York. 93 
N Illustrated. Price $4.00; by mail of the SurvEY $4.20. 

vi ogue of Mr. ‘Miles as a dietary expert dates fifteen or 
back. He has written extensively on his subject ; 
- of his writings it is clear that in the course of his 
dies he. has become more and more impressed with 
alth habits to diet. The present book 
1ental as well as physical habits, and in both | 
practical atvice) some of it en original) 


rs on. health "doce Caaticdice the’ importance of 
e and neglect the vast range of efforts toward better 
h the individual can and must make for himself. 
pie is is laid on diet, exercise, the choice of hobbies and 
While experts will probably not agree with 
hat Mr. Mile teaches, his" advice i is | stimulating and pela) 


ies to. give a “ permanent oie pee course for men, 
men and. children.” he originality of his system consists of 


rcises ath scientific - massage movements, and espetially. with 
eeP oe gas exercises. The amp Or anes of eae exercises 


swer a eae Giaechion to excessive use of massage, as 
iable to lead to the formation of a harmful dependence on it— 
ot dissimilar in effect to drug habits. On the value of the 
“sabe exercises prescribed we do not feel competent to comment. 


" B. L. 


ALBANY: THE CRISIS IN (GOVERNMENT 

By Louis Waldman. Boni & Liveright. 233 pp. Price $1.50; 
“by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

Mr. Waldman’s book is so convincingly written and his argu- 
ment so forceful that the unbiased reader can but conclude that 
the voters in the districts concerned, who believe in the principle 
‘of fair play and the preservation of democratic institutions—no 
matter how unsympathetic they may be with the principle of 
‘Socialism—welcomed the opportunity given them by the recent 
election to fill the seats from which the Socialist assemblymen 
were expelled, to go on record against the action of the Assembly. 


The author (himself one of the expelled members) tells his 
story in a fair and straightforward manner. He gives a faith- 
ful account of the four episodes of the affair—the suspension, 
the reaction of the country at large to the Assembly’s act, the 

“trial,” and the expulsion which took place nearly three minutes 
after the suspension resolution was introduced. 


To anticipate the probable charge, that, being the product of 
a partisan, his work has little scientific worth, Mr. Waldman 
in the main lets the official record of the proceedings (editorials 
from leading dailies and statements of prominent men) tell the 
tale, The geraiey part of the book is given to quoting verbatim 


i and the home, there — 
per week to be taken care of by pub- 


: terms, while describing his own supporters and a 
( pint of the work is, however, not biased. 
expulsion as presented in this book must lead the re 


was based on evidence which was most inadequat 
was a complete lack of understanding on the part 


the Socialist Party in general without proper auth 
that it unjustly held the accused men responsible for ev 
of the Party solely on the grounds of membershi 

same time holding the party responsible for the deeds 


if approval at the time of commitment. 


_ experience. 


sufficient to make possible a thorough discussion — 


eby left free 
ons. The excerpts are fairly se 
available, and faithfully portray 
prosecution and defense. i 

is unfortunate, however, that the objective! met C) 
on is not consistently followed throughout. As th 
gresses the author occasionally injects his own o nior ns, 
frequently characterizing his opponents in strong a 


in the most sympathetic and glowing language. T 


In fact a careful analysis ‘of the unvarnished — 


with Mr. Waldman in his conclusions—that the ve 


cution as to the aims and methods of the Socialist r 
that the investigating committee converted the trial into o 
loriz tior A 


one of its members, no matter whether such act 
years ago, or whether they had received official 
ey Lou 


LITTLE LESSONS IN CORRECTIVE | 
‘By Eugene Christian. Corrective Eating So 
York. 24 pamphlets in case. ‘Price $3. 50; 
‘SuRvEY $3.70. ta 
At the beginning of Lesson XXI, Mr. Chri ae says: 


limited knowledge possessed by pie in general of the d ‘ 
{ e 


fe cra organs.” Ta ode he ie Puls ! 
ready to believe whatever is told them with refe: 
rective eating whether or not it fits in with what ar, rit 
accepted as desirable dietary standards well 


fits 


Certain of Mr. Christian's recommendations are 


and the Pepantance of accurate iailedee concern 
tions and desirable food combinations. Much of rhe | 
the pamphlets, however, seems based on person: 
rather narrow type, and might cause considerabl 
followed implicitly without skilled supervision. I 
for instance, if appendicitis can always be cured by 
“grapes, skins and all, wheatbran, and other coarse oe te 

About twenty pages of fairly large print would y 


results and dietetic remedy. for superacidity, ferme 
tric catarrh and ulcer, intestinal gas and auto- 
Throughout the pamphlets are extravagant claims witl 
ence to the importance of diet, such as the claim that. Fan 
is the main cause of suicide and that “ 
wields quite as much influence over the morals and the m 
heredity and education.” egies. ha 

The pamphlets contain a number of sample menus, som 
which are very good and some of which would probably 
joyed only by people with a taste for the unusual, such — 
desire for a breakfast dish of omelet rolled in whipped. cream al 
sprinkled with nuts. The subject matter in the lessons is w 
organized and indexed and its presentation in separate pamphle 
should add to its usefulness. Many of the suggestions w 
doubtless prove helpful to the person with a good foundation of 
nutrition training, but it would seem questionable if the lessons — 
fulfill their apparent aim of providing any person with — 
necessary information concerning corrective cai 

Emma A 
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DRAMATIC DANCES FOR SMALL CHILDREN ; 
By Mary Severance Shafter. Music by Eva O’Brien. A. S. 
Barnes Co. 63 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
Teachers of folk dancing and leaders of girls’ clubs have often — 

felt obliged in the past considerably to abridge and modify the 

folk dance arrangements in books aiming at accuracy of: ‘/presen- 

tation rather than usefulness in classes that only meet once a 

week. The present book is especially designed for younger chil- 

dren who lose interest when the same evolutions are practised 


m Chases Homer "Haslins aay Rok Howard Lord. 
ard University Press. 307 pp. and 6 maps. Price 
‘mail of the SURVEY $3.25. 


collection of lectures delivered by two of President 
s experts at the Lowell Institute last J anuary con- 
it -almost exclusively with territorial questions in 
e which came before the Versailles conference. This work 
orial adjustment, which the authors: consider the “ most 

-” and the publishers the “ most permanent ” accom- 
- of the conference, may yet prove the undoing of the 
re of international agreement built upon its basis. 
the authors show, carried through by a process of 
| of objectives which ruled out many considerations 


b: the peoples concerned for generations to come. Al- 
are ‘ndications that a more searching inquiry into 
well as ethnic and historical factors might have 
asting results (especially in Eastern Europe). 

ts’ summary of the principles on which the settle- 
he e territorial « controversies was spun throws further 


Bulgaria, Greece and 
clear and concise. The book is to be welcomed 
- because the Peace Conference did not accomplish 


it set itself, and Americans will be forced again and 
e a stand on new disputes arising from the settle- 


B. L. 


TION OF THE BUDGET IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ther H. Gulick. . Macmillan Co. 243 pp. Price 
by mail of the Sia $2.70. 


hor has prepared an interesting and well written 
the steps taken by Massachusetts toward a sound 
cedure, from the early colonial days, through the de- 
nent of the civil war period; the pre-constitutional efforts 
2 18, and finally the results of the constitutional measure 
ur nder a enor Coolidge. ‘The illustrative excerpts from poli- 
eches and journals add decided readability to what 
e otherwise tedious history. 

as Dr. Beard states in his prefatory note, the actual 
rpose has not been the writing of history but to present an 
count of actual appropriation practices prevailing under an 
tant piece of budget legislation. As such the later chapters 
arge importance as throwing light on the unsolved prob- 
state budget methods. 
f what has happened in one state under several plans—the 
epodge committee process, the single legislative committee, 
eparation by the executive. 

is an expensive process for securing information, | but 
ess, when the actual budget practices of some of the other 
tant states have been disclosed in equal detail, there will 
fforded a practical basis for formulating sound budget legis- 
ation for the rest. Mr. Gulick has done his share of this task 
1 a very acceptable fashion. Lent D. Upson. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


THE NATIONAL Bo VERE. OF THE UNITED 
Me STATES 


_ By Everett Kimball. Ginn & oe 
by mail of the Survey $3.85. 


_ Professor Kimball in this book shows the historical origins and 
the development of our national political institutions. He goes 
_ a little further than some writers on this subject by giving many 

- vivid pictures taken from actual life of the real inner workings of 
the government. 
many texts on political science. Professor Kimball comes right 
down to earth with illustrations that even a layman without any 
training in political science can understand. He gives names, 
_ dates, and places, with examples, with the effect of principles, 


329 pp. Price $3.60; 


_ JESUS’ PRINCIPLES OF LIVING 


administration and politics collaborate on a book of Christi 
ethics, one may expect interesting results. 
fulfilled by this little book, and especially those chapters of 


ould have done so we need not here discuss) the enor- 
which a coordination of the viewpoints of Christian minister ; 


_ fortunes. 


is, on the whole, sound but not original, and adds little to 


which now often obtain. 


These chapters put into distinct’ 


described in detail, the list being too long to be here enumer 


various committees. By these men and women directly affilia 
Consequently this book is not as technical as 


for Set jae ie in Der eG retain 
the House of Representatives may be dep wea) of 
leader because he fails to satisfy the electorate in some part 
district. Thus Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, chairman of 
mittee on Judiciary, was barely elected in 1906 and decide 
not to be a candidate in 1908; and William McKinley, thro h 
certain changes made in his district by his opponents, 10 
returned to meet the attack upon the tariff which bore his nam 
Another telling illustration clears up the evils of our vo 
system by showing the vote for Congressmen in Massachuse 
in 1912. Professor Kimball never loses sight of the fact t tt 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land, and its interpretat 
by the Supreme Court, until altered, authaditatet ue 
phasizes the important. fact that in all phases of our na’ 
life the government of the United States of America is a gi 
ment of law. This book has double value beatae. it is a so 
book as well as.a text book. | 
College of the City of New York. ’ i 


By Charles Foster Kent and Jeremiah W. Jenks. Cha 
Scribner’s Sons. 149 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur 7] 


$1.35. 
When a teacher of biblical literature and a teacher of pub 


That expectation 


which deal with Christianity applied to social responsibil 
“The value and use of wealth,” for instance, is a subject 


i 


student of society is helpful in these days of rapidly accruing 
The problem of a “fair” division of surplus betweer 
employer and employed is, the authors rightly claim, insolubl 
on moral grounds; but as to the uses of profits they are abl 
lay down quite definite ue to govern the conduct of the 
scientious. 

The treatment of the senaneee claims of taunts and commin 


understanding of personal duty under the complex conditio 
In the same way, other aspects of 
subject are treated in many cases without sufficient recogni 
of such real conflicts of responsibility as are involved in modert 
social relationships. Nevertheless, the book is thoroug! 
wholesome in essentials and promotes thought in the reader. 


Ba 


A ‘RED CROSS CHAPTER AT WORK 


By Marie Cecile and Anselm Chomel: Endianapotte Chapt 
of the A. R. C. 374 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00; by 
of the Survey $2.25. 


This volume is compiled by Marie Chomel and her ive 
Anselm Chomel, from ‘a study of the records of the Indiana 
Chapter of the Craesieas Red Cross and of its various dep 
ments, to preserve the history of its activities during the ee 
war. 

‘The record is both interesting and illuminating, being n 
mere compilation of dry. statistics, but a study of the soul 
spirit which animated those who were actively engaged in 
work of the chapter. ‘The reader is surprised not so much by 
the discovery of the total amount of the funds collected by a 
contributed to the chapter, but by the revelation of the variet 
and scope of its activities and of the number of persons of al 
classes and conditions engaged in its work. Every actiyity a 


Not only in the text is reference freely made to those 
served, both in prominent position and in the~ most hu 
capacities, but in the appendices a complete list is given of the 
members awarded certificates for service, of the workers in 
Red Cross Shop, as well as of the officers and members of 


with the Indianapolis organization the volume will be preserv: 
as a testimonial to be handed down with pardonable pride to 
succeeding generations, bearing witness to the contribution w 
each made toward the success achieved by Hee hapt 

whole. 


the progress of public health in California. 
. W. S. Rankin, the president, dwelt on the need for co- 
ordinat n of all official and non-official public health agencies, 


s leads to wastefulness of resources, overlapping of 
confusion. ii ea Si sig ta 

mentioned the movement for coordination which 
crystal _ itself during the last year in legislative bills, 
ch, it is expected, will be passed. The legislation aims to in- 
1 congressional survey of all existing health agencies in 
and bring all of them under the auspices of the 
h Department with a secretary of health in the 
[t is also planned to make the Red Cross an official 
organ rather than a non-official philanthropic one. _ 

he view points of the official agency and that of the non- 


ially in the manner of inspection and control in public health, 
‘diagnosis records, in research and study, and in treatment of 
certain specific diseases. He likewise showed the advantages 
enjoyed by public and official health organizations in health 
opaganda, and in encouraging cooperation of various health 
romoting bodies in the community. Dr. Emerson conceded the 
value of the non-official agency in the field of education, and in 
promoting progressive health legislation. He stated, however, 
at, in his opinion, the future of public health progress in this 
untry will depend on the development of a federal official agency 
ding and coordinating all other work in the field. 

Dr. Hatfield, on the other hand, although his points of dis- 
eement with Dr. Emerson were few, claimed that the non- 
cial agency assists and supplements instead of supplanting the 


resent official agencies, with their uncertain appropriation and, 


nel changes. . Ae 

_ The health center, its present status, its relation to other 
gencies, its value in the urban communities, was intensely dis- 
ussed. Dr. Ira S. Wile of New York city, emphasized the need 
for preventive medicine and for medical service along social lines. 
He claimed that socialization of medicine means likewise its 
democratization. oe 

_ Dr. W. H. Brown, associate director, department of health, 
American Red Cross, and Dr. Philip §. Platt, director New 
Haven, (Conn.) health center, also presented papers on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Platt in his paper, Is the Health Center a Health 
Center or a Disease Center? brought out a new point in his claim 
that a health center should not have any curative purpose but 
‘concentrate its efforts upon preventive activities. 

_ Dr. George M. Price of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
_ made a plea for an industrial basis for the health center on the 
' ground that the ties of the shop, factory, industry and labor or- 
| ganizations are much more potent, especially in urban. and indus- 
_ trial communities, than the local ties upon which health centers 
are usually based. 

__ One hundred thousand babies under one month old die each 
year in the United States; another 100,000 babies are still-born; 
| this makes a total of 200,000 infants that are lost to the country 
each year largely because of the poor physical condition of 
mothers during pregnancy or the poor obstetrical service they 
receive, said Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropoli- 
_tan Life Insurance Company. The control of this waste of life 
_is the chief public health problem of the present day, according 
to Dr. Dublin; almost every other health problem has been at- 
_ tacked with good results but this one of early infant mortality is 


accination law, a movement which threatens to set _ 


thirty-three federal bureaus of public health and — 
national health agencies. This multiplicity of — 


national betterment. 


agency were discussed in two papers by Dr. Haven Emer- became interested in the promotion of internati 


_ The outgrowth of this work was a series of annu: 


_ hundred students who had the modern vision of a 


tal é f _ Human Relations, was recognized as a contribution to » 
ficial agency. He also spoke of the inadequacy of many of the iis 


t times, inefficient leadership ‘as well as frequent political per-_ 


the World Alliance. 


d. Little or no p ogre 

nethods of conserving lives have 
1 insisted that this heavy loss every year 1 
at it is necessary only to establish in ea 
clinic where mothers can receive instruction 


R. GEORGE W. NASMYTH, who died recer 
was one of the most ardent of workers for s 
Hardly was he out of c 


As a student in the German universities he unde 
tion of student groups to study the whole subjec: 
national relationships. This experiment was so s 
for several years he devoted his time to visitin 

centers of Europe and Asia, and coming home to A 
ganized in this country the chain of clubs in the v: 

ties, where students from every nation might come 
only for mutual acquaintance but for the free and 
sion of the things that made for war and peace. 


held at various university centers, which brought to 


world and of a community life which could rise abor 
Many of the present workers for international goo 
their first impulse in these meetings. aa ee 
After a while Dr. Nasmyth became connected with 1 
Peace Foundation of Boston and devoted himself t 


especially in universities, and to writing literature upon the 


eral subject of international peace. His book, Soci 
and the Darwinian Theory: A Study of Force as a 


of international politics. 

In 1919, the World Alliance for International F 
Through the Churches secured the services of Dr. Nasi 
its international organizer. In this work he spent the 
of his life. He met with remarkable success and has 
work which promises to be one of the most important f 
the establishment of the new international order. He 
practically every country of Europe, spending several w 
each country, and established national councils made up 
officers and leaders of the various denominations, each o 
councils being the division of the international organiza 


Dr. Nasmyth’s last and crowning work was to bring togethe 
all of these councils at St. Beattenberg, near Interlaken, 
four days’ conference. It was a great success and includ 
delegates from the Greek Church who met with delegates 
the Western Church for the first time in many years. Taken 
altogether it was probably as fine a group of men as has assembled 
since the war. Z oo 

Dr. Nasmyth was also intensely interested in social and econom ies 
problems, and on his way to the Continent last year spent some 
time in England holding conferences with Mr. Smillie, Mr. Lans- 
bury, and other prominent leaders of the labor movement. He 
also came in contact in every country which he visited with the 
leaders, not only of the labor movement but also of the various 
new political parties. He had cherished the idea of getting into 
Russia this coming winter that he might make a first-hand study 
of the workings of Sovietism in that country. : 

A man of a gentle, childlike nature, Dr. Nasmyth was loved 
wherever he went. He died in Geneva of typhoid fever. The = 
body was brought to this country last week. Funeral services. 


were held at Sage Chapel, Cornell University. 
FREDERICK LyncH,. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DISTRICT PRISON 

To THE Epiror: For a number of years I have been a regu- 
lar and interested reader of the Survey; I have considered it one 
of my most authentic sources of information and have been 
most heartily in accord with its policy. It was with the ut- 
most astonishment, therefore, and chagrin, that I read in the 
issue before the last (August 16) your report of the admirable 
(?) prison conditions existing in the District of Columbia. 

I was astonished and chagrined because I would never have 
believed that the Survey would permit an article to go through 
upon such a flimsy and superficial investigation. And in this par- 
ticular instance I have thorough and personal knowledge of the 
facts so I know that only the most superficial—or prejudiced— 
investigation could have admitted of the conclusions reached in 
that article. 

In January 1919, only last year, I gained my personal ex- 

erience on this question through a sentence served in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Jail, then under the direction of Superintendent 
Zinkham—and of Commissioner Brownlow, of course. I was 
one of the later suffrage prisoners and because of that was sup- 
posed to have seen a somewhat brighter side of jail life than did 
other unfortunate inmates. The investigations and exposures of 
the early suffragists who were held in government prisons in 


__- 1917 and 1918 were responsible for a sort of hasty and frenzied 


“whitewashing” prior to the unexpected advent of more suf- 
frage victims a year later. That meant a superficial washing out 
of the particular cells assigned to us, nothing else. A little paint 
_ or whitewash or water may be very effective sometimes, but it is 
scarcely adequate to cover up the vileness of many years of such 
prison conditions—especially when applied only in spots. 
I know absolutely that no jail can be said to be managed after 
a modern and scientific and humane system when its inmates are 
subjected to the sort of rotten insanitation that I saw accepted 
as a matter of course in the bath room of the women’s ward in 
the District of Columbia jail; subjected to foul odors, almost 
total lack of fresh air and infection from loathsome disease in 


_ their every-day living quarters; fed regularly on the vile sort of 


food that was offered us, a few months of which had turned the 
white girl prisoners there into emaciated; alabaster-faced crea- 
tures, listless and energyless. I know that no system which 
herds a hundred or more prisoners, white and black, well and in- 
_fectiously diseased, hardened criminals and young girls only under 
Suspicion and yet awaiting trial, in the same restricted, common 
ward, can be called scientific or humane or even decent. And 
yet prisons run after this fashion are pointed to in the article 


h _ printed in the SuRvEY as models for the country and for the 
- world. 


This of course is the sanitary aspect only. As to brutality, 
both gross and petty, as to poor and inefficient management, as 
to totally neglectful and incompetent medical attention, any one 
conversant with inside conditions could say much. The ex- 


_ posures made by.the National Woman’s Party of general con- 


ditions in the District prisons which housed its members arrested 
for picketing the White House are available to any honest in- 
vestigator and give facts in full detail. Moreover, no person 
interested in investigating prison conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia could be ignorant that such exposures had been made 
and would form a very valuable addition to the sum of available 
information on the subject. Whether their nature was known 
or not beforehand, they could have been reviewed. In your ar- 
ticle, purporting to be a fair investigation of prison conditions 
there, such exposures were totally ignored. This to me was a 
most amazing thing—that anyone should imagine for one mo- 
ment that they had secured a fair aspect of such conditions by 
taking one point of view’ only—that of the commissioners in 
charge of the prisons—and ignoring the testimony of actual 
inmates. 

It was because of this,—that a journal with your reputation 
for authenticity and fairness should sponsor so ill-advised- an 
article, an article which so many individuals have had ample 
opportunity to know is untrue, as I have,—that I have been moved 
to write to you and protest. To women who feel that-the next 
most important step to be taken is the cleaning up of our prisons 
and who are now ready to give their energies to that movement, 
such an article can appear as nothing short of a calamity. It gives 
the general impression that conditions need no changing, no bet- 
tering, and makes initial efforts in that direction infinitely more 
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distant when our prison system can be exhibited as a model fo 


dificult. This is the most serious phase of the whole matter an 

one that I trust will appeal to you, whose sole aim as a magaz, 

is the promotion of better social conditions. ‘ 
Great Notch, N. J. ELIzABETH GREEN KALB 


To tue Epitor: We have become so accustomed to looking 
to the Survey for a judicial and truthful account of social cond 
tions that the article on the prison system of the District of Co- @ 
lumbia in your mid-August number was greeted with no small > 
interest. For many this interest has been converted into sur-_ 
prise. y 
The report of the National Committee on. Prisons and Prison 
Labor might prove most convincing, had we not had first-hand 
information about the prisons here. The suffragist pickets have 
given to some of us an account of the prison system of the Dis- © 
trict that is not as flattering as that of the committee with its 
impressive charts and graphs. The story of their experience dur ~ 
ing the period of their imprisonments from July, 1917, to Feb- 
ruary, 1919, has given women all over this country a good dea 
to think about concerning the human and decent side of the pris 
system of the District. The protests raised by the suftragist 
against the conditions they found here were published widely 
Were these protests without cause? If they were not, the usual — 
accuracy of the Survey is called into question in the publication ~ 
of an article which so highly commends a prison system that wa 
attacked by over 200 intelligent women who went into the je 
without any bias against the management. 

It was not my fortune to be one of the prisoners, but member 
of my family are among those who suffered imprisonment, and to- 
day are suffering physical ills as the result of a few days in the 
district prisons. eae 

No prison system can be perfect or nearly perfect if the pri 
oners suffer in health as the result of a few days in prison. Thi 


a part of the system as the farm, the shops, the docks and ship 
yards, Until this domestic side of the penal institutions of th 
District of Columbia receives attention, I trust the day is 


the States and foreign countries. 


Emma WoOLp. 
Washington. 


To THE Eprtor: It is to be regretted that.the militant suf- ~ 
fragettes did not read the official report of the Penal System of 
the District of Columbia before commenting upon my article in” 
the August 15 issue of the Survey. It is to be regretted also 
that the Survey’s rough paper does not carry half-tones so that — 
it might have been possible to reproduce from the report photo- — 
graphs contrasting former workhouse conditions with the new 
Occoquan. These would have answered effectively the intent 
that no progress has been made in the District penal system. 
Perhaps the representatives of the National Woman’s Party will 
regret that their refusal to cooperate in an unprejudiced investi- 
gation of Occoquan at the time the White House pickets were 
confined there caused the postponement for more than a year of 
the survey finally made by the National Committee on Prisons — 
and Prison Labor. Se 

During this period we have been in touch with the prison af- — 
fairs in the District of Columbia. Its imperfections have been — 
frequently aired. When we were asked to make constructive 
recommendations we naturally dealt with present and future con- 
ditions. Fundamentals were stressed in the report and personal= — 
ities were omitted. The formal report is intended primarily for 
the information of Congress in important matters requiring legis- — 
lative action. Details of administration, such as toilet and plumb=- - 
ing arrangements, food and discipline, have been taken up with 
the administrative officials, who have been changed since the time — 
of the suffragettes’ imprisonment. ey 

We are glad to know that there are, as one of the writers 
says, “women who feel that the next most important step to be 


’ taken is the cleaning up of our prisons.” It is only fair to advise — 


them, however, that in attacking the problem of Occoquan they — 
face the problem of the misdemeanants confined in 2,500 county — 
jails in the United States. County jails have been “cleaned up” ~ 
spasmodically during the last hundred years but without much — 
improvement. Fundamental changes in the entire system are de- _ 
manded. The District of Columbia workhouse at Occoquan — 
shows notable progress. It is time for everybody to cooperate in _ 
bringing the county jails, in the country at least, to the level 
which Occoquan has attained. Otiver Hoyem. — 

Executive Secretary, Washington Bureau, National Committee — 


on Prisons and Prison Labor. 3 


arding and Coolidge 
stand for 


Good wages for good work. 


Fair profit and full encourage- — 
ment for business enterprise. 


Restoration of the nation’s credit, 
now disgraced by the low value 
of Government bonds. 7 


) ns lint SER he bo eee 
errs Wier by a Sissy ee ee ae By eee 


il 


Good pay and full protection for 
American workmen. 


ts Ve Oe 7 
a See Po ee 


Sian y: aes 


No foreign flag and no foreign 
council sharing power in the 
United States. : 


They will concern themselves with im-— 
mediate problems—not fancy theories. — 
They are of the people and for the peo- ; 
ple—old-time Americans who place 
their faith in the Declaration of 
Independence. | 


When you send them to Washington, 
there they will work for you. They will 
protect you and yours from foreign 

entanglements. 


“Good times” will come with a change. , 


Let's be done with wiggle and wobble 


Republican National Committee 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


fHE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION :i- 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
Ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut Iibraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants, 
to promote the use of good books on American 
tdeals and traditions. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
{zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood = Street, Secretary, 
1106 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 


among its members. Trains executives for 
community organization. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John 3B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
B. 23rd St., New York. For public employmea' 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 


day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcemeni. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Enipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedra} 
@., Baitimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nours- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of vre-school age and school age, 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and octher civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 


* 428 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
ized for betterment of ‘conditions 
schools, institutions and community. 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
[ GUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Sec’y; 1417 Locust St. Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 


_ prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseasen, 


and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE CONTROL 


OF OANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
$5 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatmeat and. prevention. Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1.00. 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L 
Bmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
frealth of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
te develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
@istribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
tealth workers and health literature for chil- 
fren; to advise in organization of local child 
Bealth programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE. (INCORPORATED)— 
4 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
rusry, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, ir planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, !f de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
ef the local work. Josepb Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


A yearly meeting to. 
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SUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich 
Opancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. 
ellogg. sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
nheritances, hereditary inventory and sugenic 
oosarbilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 21 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles §&. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 1956 BH. 22nd St, New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y: 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y: 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life, 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y: 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y, 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious sagen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown. 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 

AAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, princi- 
pal: G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers. 


treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Traine Indian and Negro youth. Neither « 
State nor a Government school. Free fllus- 


trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girla at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program, 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
“back ‘on the payroll.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting 
sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to 
colored Americans the common rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Furnishes in formation regard- 
ing race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 
$0,000 with 314 branches. Membership, $1 up- 
ward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 26 
West 43rd St.. New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—6006 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu~- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room .registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrvoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 
NATIONAL OHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
cerly, “The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INS.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all, child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns. etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood HE. Williams and 
Dr. V. WV. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
egy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, ‘' Mental Hygiene’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—BHdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Baton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
8t., New York. Objects: To furnish: informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
babel de of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost, 


Includes New York State Committes. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SE EME) 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Ba 
ton, Develops broad forms of comparatiy 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighber- 
hood life 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Allen T. Burns, pres. New York; W. H, 
Parker gen. sec y, 316 Plymouth Court, chi. 
cago. Genera} organization to discuss prin. 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase em. 
ciency 2f agencies. Publishes proceedings - Vi 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphie 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, 192 
Main Divisions and chairmen: ‘i 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha FB, 
Faiconer, Philadelphia. * 
Health—Dr, Richard Bolt, Baltimore. a 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F, Beasley, 
Raleigh. i 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—SopR 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. i 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Braucher, — 
New York. 
a i Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 
ork. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davia, 
Minneapolis. A 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Ameri 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. ‘a 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Hast 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation ané 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern= 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, ‘The Club Worker.” $1 — 
@ year. 5a 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO E 
HEALTH—NURSING—Billa Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publie 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor-— 
mation. Official organ, the “Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. % 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HE. 224 St. 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work. 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel-(no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional — 
standards. , : 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOOIATION 
—881 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. I:formation about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing — 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis — 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health a 


; 


Crusade,- Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor — 
Life,’’ “‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” ‘Wet 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser-_ 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, — 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 137 
East 23rd St., New York. Bstablishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 

to work out community problems. Trains Negra 

social workers. Fy 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through _ 
organization and also for the enactment ef ay 
protective legislation Information given. Off- 
cial organ, “ Life and Labor.” mae 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA: | 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec'y; 1 
Madison Ave, N. Y. GC. Playground, neighbor- — 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. Special attention given to municil- 
pal recreation problems. wy 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—= 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes: 

of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 

ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better-. 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, ané 

lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 

H. Hellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 

provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 

dir.; 130 BE. 22d St., New York. Departments: — 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hduca- 

tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remediai Loans, 

Surveys and BHxhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
fications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woocdrew _ 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
be 8t., pA ak Clearing house for inferma- 
on on short ballot, city manager plan, co 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. eh ae asian 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An inatitution for the — 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sout; _ 
furnishes information on all phases of the raée oy 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
4. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala.” 
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What isos in Eagueds A 
aj) affects Europe and America. 
mi And much has been, and is, h PP 

‘ @¢ ing; matters seen casually in — 


newspapers, and forgotten, but w 
of tremendous significance to Am 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


the world. 
- too ee to eetlate aie aie 
i ithe’ aie budget should provide for. A complete picture of Ekciee 
oportion vary with increasing income? What — oh oh is since the war, is the best clue to 


proportion is exceeded? - Are other items 


> Is ch giciatd oF phoee, accommodations lowered? — A _ international situation. 


| | | Frank Dilnot, world famous { 
shana oe more and tae housing i is tremendous. = YJ gives it in this important boo 
» the present relation between human need and economic - trey 
in How i is this explained by current economic theory? : 
harges of profiteering: ‘Where does the “profit” — ie 


y go? AS es ae 
a. Profiteering charges a natl Sear: “What is the present 


tscale fo: carpenters? Bricklayers? Painters? Plasterers? What E H aes 
doe mean in terms of a yearly income? Is the work sea- AF T R 7 
ncer ain? Skilled? What does this yearly i income rep- 


power? Is it unfairly high? What Hee | Ren ese _ by Frank Dilnot 


r recent strikes i in the pune trades? 


out ee ier feats! or into el? : ae ~ At all booksellers, Net 83. 00 
charges against capital. What i is the ‘rate on 


n_ speculative loans? On business notes and 2 DOUBLED AY > Pp AGE 


ne loans? Should interest be higher? Can capital be oa 
ed to choose the lower rate? How do you account for POanPEN CITY LOX 
ening up” on long-time loans? Ae 


fc, -ofiteering charges against the middleman. ie there a 
cS building materials trust ” as charged by Attorney Untermeyer? 

ompare Prices of building ‘materials in 1920, 1915, 1910.” Con- 
increase in prices in relation to index prices, shortage in B 90 SS Se 


a rials caused by the war, inadequate transportation facilities. fey 
d. Profiteering charges against the landowner. What part _ FOREI N-BOR 
Consider this statement, 


rent paid today is economic” rent? 

n the past the laborer has, through lack of earnings, been 
ale: to live in a state of physical efficiency and at the same 
me pay an economic rent.” 


is the service bulterin of the Division on We 
Foreign Born Women of the Young Women’s 
| Association. Those engaged in foreign community w 


and Americanization find this bulletin indispensa le 
intelligent understanding of the interests of newco 
in America and of our mutual responsibilities. ‘ 


, The present situation. 


y In round numbers, what i is ithe actual Portage of houses 
your city? State? In the nation? The housing shortage in ; “aa 
ew York city? : In FOREIGN-BORN you will find: __ 
b. What was the effect of the war on the building program! A digest of clippings from the native ‘Ameripan ae 


onsult figures on building for years 1917-20. press on immigration, Americanization and 
kindred subjects. 


. Foreign experiments. ; - eS of clippings from a selected number of 
= . foreign language newspapers. 
a. What is the English plan for ‘governmental aid? How MAL Rs AOE OU PN al LE 


far has it been carried? What other solutions has England Recont laws and bills affecting the torelgasneent 
attempted? With what success? ; Résumés and abstracts of current incoming 


- b. How have the German municipalities met the situation in macerial on éreanizations othen thallepiee aie 
the past (particularly Ulm, Dusseldorf, Munich)? Do you Women’s Christian Association. 
thi think their methods would be successful in the United States? | A library section listing pertinent articles in 
Consider French and Italian experiments, national and jeading magazines. 


A Eonicipal (notably Milan, Venice and Rome). — Pee ison ee ---- -- 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 


Hf 5. Is the economic difficulty insuperable? 


2 Consider in this connection the statement of J. J. Clarke (Eng- New York City 
ay eg 
i). in The pee aes 4 If fh were fo oe Dee Please enter my subscription as checked below : 
efinite See eae we. Sue DUL.O ousing reform a [FOREIGN-BORN for one year’s subscription of ten issues: 
a decade.” —$1.50 
References: LJFOREIGN-BORN for one Sa with The Association 
ay Frederick C. Haee J aah Cities at Work. Scribner’s. Monthly for one year—$2. 
370 pp. $2.00. Postpaid $2.15. ee BORN “hi one year with The Survey for three 
Robert Tressall: The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists. (This months—$2.0 
_ book deserves to be better known.) PUTO’ gr si8 es & 4,5) de os wax: 5: Wis 4, nis 5 
See References in Social Studies Column, the Survey for Seiikea Nay, ie i, 
cee, oH . sf TESR wi ice ce weer ccncce nes 6 uv 0 80 bos et bleh Ss & hein ene . 
RELLY Ws CML rela teckieie Gia arecs, « te Statec. . Vien aha ey 


Oross. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


reer cnceer atc ane oremnesrnens samen sneer a samen 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A woman to take charge of 
"some two hundred children. The require- 
ments are: a love of children; a love of 
the work; an administrative ability, the 
Jatter of high order; a nurse—preferably 
trained. Beginning salary $1,000 a year and 
maintenance. 3661 SuRvEY. 


~ SUPERINTENDENT of a Jewish Com- 
' munity House in Brooklyn conducting re- 
-_ ligious, educational and social activities is 
wanted. State experience and salary ex- 
i te 3664 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Visitors for family rehab- 
P etion work. College education and 
School of Civics training preferred. Good 
salary and excellent opportunity. Apply 
Jewish Aid Society, 1800 Selden Street, 
- Chicago. 


- DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 0 
; aneae Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 


WANTED: White girl to do general 

eee work down stairs; no washing. Ap- 
ply 86 Woodland Avenue, Summit, New 

Jersey—Telephone 534 W. Summit. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE capable of 


Glad to communicate with 


ence in Public Health. Location one-half 
hour ride from New York in rapidly grow- 
' ing industrial city. Apply New Jersey, 3673 
_. SURVEY. 


WANTED: A registered trained nurse 
for Public Health work in a rural com- 
munity. Salary one hundred dollars per 
month and uniforms. Board, telephone 
ae “service and office expenses paid by the As- 
sociation. Reply to the Visiting Nurse As- 
‘sociation of Somerset Hills, P. O. Box 45, 
Far Hills, New' Jersey. 


: _ HEADWORKER, preferably Jewish, for 
~ large, well organized Settlement in Middle 
. Apply with full particulars, 3675 


If in need of Workers 


The Survey 
~ Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“Considering the shortage of 
teachers throughout the country, 
we received a _ very satisfactory 
number of replies and have been 
able to suitably fill most of the 
positions, We consider your classi- 
fied advertisements of great value 
in bringing institutions and insti- 
tution people seeking employment in 
touch with one another.” 


THE SURVEY FOR OCTOBER 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


« Another impression: that people apparently r “4 
inquiries continued to come im for weeks after the advertising.”—Amer, 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, 
Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY. 


graduate nurses who have had no experi- | 


* 


er to old Bag Meet 


$1. 50. Discounts on request. 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WANTED: Experienced Case Worker 
as Visitor for United Charities. | Mid- 
western town of 25,000. Two and one-half 
hours from Chicago. Salary $1,200.00. Ad- 
dress, United Charities, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Nurse _ dietitian, woman 
willing to assist in the management of an 
up-to-date Health Farm, thirty miles from 
New York. No bedridden patients. Salary 
$100 and maintenance. Advancement for 
competent, energetic young woman. Apply 
daily between one and two P. M., at 237 
Rutledge Street, Brooklyn: 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WANTED: Young man, Baptist, for 
Director of Religious Education for Bap- 
tist Sunday School in the Middle West. 
Salary $3,000. State training and experi- 
ence. Apply to S. M. Green, 3815 ee 
nolia, St. Louis, Mo. 


it 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for emergency 
vacancies—colleges, universities, public and 
private schools. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. : 


if 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires posi- 
tion in an institution with boys. Experienced 
teacher both in grade and commercial sub- 


jects. Has had experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires responsible 
position where ability to organize is re- 
quired. Experience—executive in -voca- 
tional and placement work; industrial and 
social investigating organization of co- 
operative housing corporation for business 
women. Interested particularly in indus- 
trial educational or public health work. 
Available December 1. 3671 Survey. 


TRAINED KINDERGARTNER with 
experience in social work, would like. posi- 


tion with Children’s Agency in Boston. 
3672 SuRVEY. 


LADY wishes position in city as Matron, 
in school or hospital. Many years’ experi- 
ence. Highest credentials. 3670 Survey. 


TEACHER of. physical education with 
several years experience in social work, 
would like work with girls. 3669 Survey. 


YON 


1920 


HAVE spent sixteen years 
Work. What Boys’ Home needs a ‘sup 
intendent, assistant, manual training teach 
or supervisor. 3676 SURVEY. 


NUTRITION WORKER with norm 
and university training, and broad experi-) 
ence, desires position which requires or- 
ganizing health classes and executive abili 
3677 SURVEY. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 7 


FAMILY of three, on large simple place,” 
northern New Jersey, 26 miles out, offer 
space for tent and one room in house to 
two or three adults, in return for care of © 
garden and share in product; summer of 
1921. References. 3674 Survey. * 


CO-OPERATIVE Apartments, Colum-_ 
bia Heights, Brooklyn, plan endorsed by ~ 
Co-operative League of America. Rent” 
now 2-3 rooms, bath, kitchenette, $50, $75." 
Buy equity soon, reducing costs third, 
Harbor view, gardens. 3647 SuRvVEY. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning boarding © i 
schools for boys and girls in vicinity of © 
Lausanne, inquire of American-Anglo-~ 
Swiss Educational Agency. Best references ~ 
and patronage. MAJEL K. BROOKS, © 


1928 University Ave., New York City. 


LECTURES 


DR. EMANUEL STERNHEIM 
LECTURES 


Consultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


827 Fine Arts Building 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, i. : 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures an 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, — 
105 East 22d Street, New York. Fall 
Schedule now in preparation.. 


BOOKS ON GENEALOGIE 


BOOKS ON PEDIGREES, GENEAL 
OGIES, AND COATS-OF-ARMS. Every 
Anglo- Saxon and Celtic name. Kindly in 
quire for particulars. Chas. A. O’Connor, 
21 Spruce St., New York City. ¥ 


BIND 
YOUR 
ISSUES 


the end of each six months an index will be sent ! 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


aye 

The Survey may be kept for — 
permanent ready reference in 
a special Augie leaf binder, — 
with board sides. It . 

is is covered ae a el x 
ram, stamped — 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 


in each issue as received. It 


does 


be icity obs 


iy 


y 


CALENDAR OF 
- CONFERENCES 


: Items for the next calendar should reach the 
RonyES before November 13. 


yoys’ CLuB FEDERATION, New York. New 
» York, November 26-27. Alexander Camp- 
} bell, 110 West 40 st., New York city. 
)HARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, NEW YORK STATE 
) CONFERENCE OF. Buffalo, November 9-11. 
Richard W. Wallace, Room 431, The Cap- 
} itol, Albany. e 
WHILD WELFARE, OHIO STATE CONFERENCE ON, 
4 Zanesville, Ohio, November 16-18. R. A. 
Longman, 312 West 9 st., Cincinnati, O. 
HURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, FEDERAL 
Councit oF. Boston, December 1-6. Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 105 East 22 st., 
| New York city. 
wiry MAnacers’ Association. ~Cincinnati, 
1 O., November 15-17. Harrison G. Otis, 812 
| Tribune bldg., New York city. 
HONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, NaTIoNAL: Philadel- 
phia, November 17-18. Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, 44 East 23 st., New York city. 
(OOPERATIVE. LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Cincin- 
) nati, O., November 11-14. A. D. War- 
i basse, 2 West 13 st.. New York city. 


DreTeTIC ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. New 
York, October 22-26., E. M. Geraghty, 
New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS, PENNSYLVANIA. Har- 
‘risburg, Pa., November 11-13. Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. Harrisburg, Pa., 
December 1-3. Miles C. Riley, Bank of 
Wisconsin bldg., Madison, Wis. 
JINDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, SOCIETY OF.  Pitts- 
_ burgh, November.10-12. George C. Dent, 
| 327 So. La Salle st., Chicago. 


MMounicipat Leacur, NaTioNaL. Indianapolis, 
November 17-19. H. W. Dodds, 261 
| Broadway, New York city. 


Pustic HEALTH, OKLAHOMA STATE ASSOCIA- 
‘TION. Oklahoma City, October 12-13. Jules 

' Schevitz, 315 Oklahoman ‘bldg., Oklahoma 
City. 

)PoLiticAL SciENCE AssocIATION, AMERICAN. 

December 28-30. Frederic A. Ogg, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


| PROBATION OFFICERS, STATE CONFERENCE OF. 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo. November 7-9. 
- Charles L. Chute, 132 State st., Albany, 
MaeNS SY 


}SoctaL Work, KENTUCKY CONFERENCE OF. 

Danville, Ky., October 29-November 1. 

Homer E. Wickenden, 215 East Walnut st., 

Louisville, Ky. : 

»SoctaL Work, MassACHUSETTS CONFERENCE 

* oF. Worcester, Mass., November 10-12. 

R. D. Conant, 6 Beacon st., Boston. 

“SociAL WorK, TEXAS CONFERENCE OF. San 
Antonio, November 19-23. Ruby A. Black, 

- 415 Dallas County State Bank bldg., Dal- 
‘las, Tex. ¥ 

SoctaL Work, VERMONT CONFERENCE OF. 
Windsor, Vt., October 20-21. A. R. Gif- 
ford, Burlington, Vt. 

| SocrAL WorKERS’ EXCHANGE, NATIONAL. New 

York city, November 6. Edith Shatto King, 
- 130 East 22 st., New York city. 

- SoctoLocicaL SocieTy, AMERICAN. Washing- 
ton, December 27-28. Scott E. Bedford, 58 
st. and Ellis ave., Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE, NEW JERSEY. Laurel- 
in-the-Pines, Lakewood, October 20. Ernest 
D. Easton, Room 38, 45 Clinton st., New- 
ark, N. J. 

UrsBAWN LEAGUE, NATIONAL. Joint Conference 
with Negro Industrial Welfare Workers. 
Newark, October 20-23. Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, 127 East 23 st. New York city. 

Women, Councit oF JEwisH. Denver, Col., 
November 7-12. Mrs. Leo Hertz, 45 Shel- 
don Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


q 
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MARY AUSTIN 


: is giving a course at the RAND SCHOOL on 
‘‘Nationality as a factor in American literature’’ 
Mondays at 8.30 p. m. 


Write for the free bulletin on courses in cooperation, etc. 


RAND SCHOOL 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


MorE THAN THD Vore, THE WOMAN AND HER 
city; By R. D. Leigh. From the Woman's 
Press, 600 Lexington avenue, N. Y. city. 
Twenty cents. 

VISUALIZING CITIZENSHIP. By Ida Clement. 
From Municipal Reference Library, New York 
city. Fifteen cents. 

DIRECTORY OF TRAVELERS’ AID WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATWS AND CANADA, 1920. Issued 
by “the National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies, 25 West 48d st.. New York 
city. Seventy-five cents. 

Tun LABOR LAWS or Sovipr Russia.  Pub- 
lished by The Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau, Room 304, 110 West 40th st., New 
York city. Ten cents. ; 

Tup RUSSIAN COOPERATIVE MOvEMENT. By 
Frederic H. Lee. Issued by Department of 
Commerce. Sold by the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. Fifteen cents. : 

BEAUTIFYING ‘THE WarMsTeaD. Issued by 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington. 

COMMUNITY BUILDINGS AS WAR MBMORIALS, 
Bulletin No. 11. From Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings of War Camp Community Service, 
1 Madison ave., New York city. 

AMERICANIZATION; ITS MBANING AND FUNC- 
TIONS. By Carol Aronovici, San Francisco, 
Cal. Reprint from The American Journal of 
Sociology. Vol. XXV, No. 6, May. 

THe LUNCH Hour ar ScHoou. By Katherine 
A. Fisher. Prepared for the Bureau of Hdu- 
cation by the Child Health Organization of 
America. Health Education No. 7. From 


the Department of the Interior, Washington. 


Five cents. 

LECTURE CONFERENCE FOR WORKS’ DIRECTORS, 
MANAGERS, FOREMEN AND FOREWOMEN. From 
Balliol College, Oxford, England. 

THE DUTY OF THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGIST TO THE 
MAN ON THE STREET. By Donald A. Laird, 
University of Iowa. Reprint from The 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Boston. 

PSYCHOPATHIC NURSING. By Donald A. Laird, 
University’ of Iowa. Reprint from The 
American Journal of Nursing. : 

THE NEw COMING oF AGE. By Mildred Board- 
man Leigh; TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By 
L. C. Staples; WHEN Laror Gons TO SCHOOL. 
By Genevieve M, Fox. From the Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington ave., New York city. 
Twenty cents each. 

ILLEGITIMACY IN TORONTO. Issued by ‘Neigh- 
borhood Workers Association, Toronto, Can. 


Tm JAPANESE IN RuRAL Los ANGELES 
Counry. By Ralph F. Burnight. From 
Southern California Sociological Society, 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Twenty cents. 
BETTER HOMES FOR WOREERS. 
Reprinted from American Industries, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 30 

Church st., New York city. 

Tun PROBLEMS CONFRONTING A PsycHOo-HDU- 
CATIONAL CLINIC IN A LARGE COMMUNITY. 
By J. HE. Wallace Wallin. Reprint from 
Mental Hygiene. From National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, 50 Union square, New 
York city. 

CLINICAL ‘TYPES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 
Reprint from Journal of American Medical 
Association. | OCCUPATIONAL CAUSES OF ILi 
HeattH, Reprint from American Medical 
Journal. By Louis [. Harris, M. D. From 
City Department of Health, New York city. 

CHILD WELFARE IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. By Lydia 
Allen Vilbiss, M. D. From. Child Welfare 


Committee, 508 Hast Genesee st., Syracuse, / 


N. Y. Twenty-five cents. 

SEconD REPORT ON THD WAGES OF WOMEN IN 
Corset FACTORIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. Min- 
uae Wage Commission, 1 Beacon st., Bos- 

on. 

PLATFORM FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 30 Church st., 
New York city. | 


TuHp Hart SCHAFFNER AND MARX LABOR AGREE- 
MENT. Compiled by BHarl Dean Howard. 
From Hart Schaffner and Marx, Chicago. 


SociaL WorK AND NEUROSYPHILIS. By Maida 
Herman Solomon. Reprint from Social Hy- 
giene, No. 270, From American Social Hy- 
giene Association, Inc., 105 West 40th st., 
New York city. 

Mipwirrry—South CAROLINA ; PuBLIC HEALTH 
NuRSING, County UNIT PLAN—Sovuru Caro- 
OLINA. Issued by Bureau of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing. From State 
Board of Health, Columbia, 8. Cc. 


Leen 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


By H. E. Miles. © 


7 E. 15th st. N. Y. C. 


ap HE Annual Meeting of Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., will be held on Mon- 
day, October 25, at 4 P. M., in the SUR- 
VEY offices, 12th floor, 112 E. 19 street, 
New York city, to elect four directors ¢ 
to succeed Alexander M. Bing, Edward 
T. Devine, V. Everit Macy and Alfred 
G. Scattergood, whose terms expire; — 
and to transact such other business as 
may come before the meeting. Pe 

All members of Survey Associates, a 
Inc. (life members, and those who paid 4 
$10 or more during the fiscal year end- — 
ing September 30, towards the main- 
tenance of the SuRVEY) are entitled to — 
vote at this meeting. a 

Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, will preside. 


HOW WILL YOU VOTE? 
Will you let the old parties fool you again? 
There is a Third Party in the field. Wage- |} 
earners, farmers, Forty-Eighters and social 


workers combined to form it. 


Surely you will not cast your ballot before 
reading the Third Party platform. A free copy 
will be sent on application. 

Send a postal card today! 
FARMER-LABOR PARTY .. 
166 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT : 
of 3 d= 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. | 


We specialize in books on social, civic and’ 


economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


z 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- ‘s bs 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


STILLWATER, THH QUEEN OF THD ST, CROIX. © 
A report of a Social Survey by Dr. Manuel © 
C. Dimer, University of Minnesota. ae 

CHicaco STaNnDARD BupeEr for Dependent 
Families, by Florence Nesbitt. Pp. 46. Re- 
vised September 1, 1920. Contains-also mini- 
mum budget'for the self-supporting family. 
Published by Chicago Council of Social — 
Agencies, 17 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 25 
cents. a 

IMMIGRATION LITERATURE sent on request by Be 
the National Liberal Immigration League, re 
Box 116, Station F, New York ‘City. et 

Crepit UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 

CHILD WELFARH HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 


VW oe 
“e 


tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visitin: a 
nurses and social workers, illustrates all 


sy 


sii 
‘edt JP 


the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


PERIODICALS __ f 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service | 
Association, 19 East 72d St., New York. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


> poor. “ittle rich vil of several years 

who wouldn’t work because it 

sn’t quite respectable, must have 
el ee much like then? 


t Msc de: you ask. You can only 


art time to it because of other obliga- 


RICHT NOW the Charity- Organization 


c ety needs you but social work is no longer 


4s aoe 
ne by instinct. It requires training, regu-. 


ty of” service to build anion and an 


‘ ; the <n of 1920 must pea Aa 


ke her professional sister wotker on salary, © 


nd the tide is offering Ker this oppor- 


ours coe will start November first ee be given 
without charge to eligible Volunteers who can contem- 
plate a regular service of fourteen hours a week for at 
least six months. 


_ The course is not intended to be a stepping stone to a 


salaried social work position but is given simply to , 


enable part time volunteers to make their time and ser- 
vice really count in New York. 


2,000 Families 


are now under the care of the Society and you could. 


render them an invaluable service if you fitted yourself 
to do so. Full information can be obtained at the ad- 
_ dress below where the Course will be conducted under 
_ the auspices of the 
ih . x er r i 
Committee of Co-Operation and District Work 
os : of 
THE CHARITY. ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW Y-RK 
105 East 22d Street 


a know the value of your cm 
rine books: — ; 
pe WOMAN’S. POINT OF VIEW: 


Some Roads to Peace 
_ by Harriot Stanton Blatch 
A ais of facts with constructive conclusion 


strong program for progress by one of America’s 


most thinking women. The New York T 


said of it, ““A Woman’s Point of View” 


es that it is likely to make its own way even agains 
common weariness.” Price, $1.25. 


_ THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN 
by Mary Austin “f 
- Thinking men as well as women will weleeuie. 


| which sets forth trustworthy guideposts for a workin 
_ philosophy of citizenship. It is a brilliantly writt 


discussion for all world citizens of the responsibilit 


a sotaprehensive survey of the devalawinent of ‘the citi. 
_ from the age of the savage tribe to Ne pees era. 
Price, paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


C itizenship Paanpidess 


A SPUR TO THE RELUCTANT 


VOTER 
by R. D. Leigh 


This is the answer to the often repeated objection. 
that voting is not a woman’s ‘responsibility. Price, 8.20. 


MORE THAN THE VOTE 
by R. D. Leigh 


This deals with the question of the woman and he 
community and shows the increased power given to th 
vote through community action. Leaders in women’ 
clubs and community workers will find this material 
valuable. Price $.20. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
by L. C. Staples 


A pamphlet written for leaders who are leat 
in promoting a more intelligent citizenship among 
young people. It analyzes the background and knowl-— 


_ edge necessary for intelligent voting. Price, $.20. 


THE NEW COMING OF AGE 
by Mildred Bo: 0" edman Leigh 


‘This pamphlet will be ie ieny valuable as a 5 text 
in citizenship and for community classes, but it will be 
of interest alike to the new voter—young or old—in 
that it describes the group system and the epi ce 
independent voter. Price, $.20. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 


